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Folk-Lore Journal. Vols. ii-vi, and Jan.-March 1889. 

Greek Folk-Songs from the Ottoman Provinces of Northern Hellas, edited, 
with Essays on the Survival of Paganism and the Science of Folk-Lore, by J. 
Stuart Glennie. 1888. 

Die griechischen Culte und Mythen in thren Beziehungen 2u den orienta- 
lischen Religion, von O. Gruppe. Vol. i, 1887. 

Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte,von P.D.Chantepie de la Saussaye. 1887. 


URING the last five years folk-lorists, in this country at 
least, have been largely occupied in the endeavour to define 
the scope and nature of their study, and in framing methods of 
work by means of which the results of research may be more 
readily co-ordinated than has hitherto been the case. Reference 
to the discussion of the former point will be found in the note 
below! ; the latter has been worked out chiefly by the Folk-Lore 
committee of the Folk-Lore Society, and by the committee 
charged with the preparation of a Handbook to the Science of Folk- 
Lore, and as the result of their labours an appeal has been made 
by the Council of the Society to all students of folk-lore to assist 
in the reclassification of folk-lore facts upon a basis laid down in 
the last report.? 
It might be thought that there is little to do in a study in 


1 Folk-Lore Journal, vol. ii, pp. 285-86, G. L. Gomme ; pp. 311-15, A. 
Nutt ; pp. 340-48, E. S. Hartland, C. S. Wake, H. B. Wheatley, G. L. Gomme. 
Vol. iii, pp. 1-16, G. L. Gomme ; pp. 97-103, Charlotte S. Burne; pp. 104-15, 
Ant. Machado y Alvarez; pp. 115-21, E. S. Hartland ; pp. 267-69, Charlotte 
S. Burne. Vol. iv, pp. 75-79, J. Stuart Glennie; pp. 158-63, Charlotte S. 
Burne : pp. 193-212, R. C. Temple ; pp. 213-21, J. Stuart Glennie. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s articles are reproduced, with corrections and additions, in the book 
mentioned at the head of this article. His “triadical” classification of folk- 
lore is beyond doubt the most ingenious and philosophical yet propounded. 

2 Folk-Lore Journal, January-March 1889. 
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which so much time and thought are spent upon definition. As a 
matter of fact, however, the long discussion has had a most fruitful 
influence upon the course of research ; some of the best recent 
folk-lore work owes substance and idea to what at first seemed a 
purely academic discussion. Moreover, questions of terminology 
were soon found to involve the very essence of the study, and the 
result of their consideration has brought to many a clearer view of 
what folk-lore really is, and of the relation in which the problems 
which confront the folk-lorist as such, stand to the great problems 
which meet all inquirers into the past history of man. 

At the outset, grave difference of opinion showed itself between 
those who consider the chief object of folk-lore to be the recon- 
struction of particular chapters in the past history of the race, and 
those who regard it as the study of certain psychical phenomena 
of man in a particular stage of culture without special reference to 
its bearing upon the question of his origin or the story of his 
earliest growth. In a word, was folk-lore to be ethnological or 
archxological? Are the customs of Narrinyeri or Cahrocs folk-lore 
in the sense that the superstitions of Dorsetshire hinds are? Folk- 
lore, says Mr. Stuart Glennie, is “the lore of the folk about their 
own folk-life in its various expressions in customs, in sayings, and 
in poesies.” But what is the fo/k? Early in the discussion, | 
proposed to equate the term with that of “primitive man”, and 
defined the adjective as connoting “not absolutely the first stage 
of culture, but an essentially low one, the dominant characteristic 
of which is that in it all knowledge is at once empirical and 
traditional.” By fo/k Mr. Stuart Glennie means people “ unaffected 
by culture, whether relatively, like the uncultured classes of a 
civilised state, or absolutely, like savages, unvisited as yet by mis- 
sionaries.” If either definition be adopted, the question asked 
above must be answered in the affirmative, and as a matter of 
fact all periodicals or works devoted to folk-lore are largely 
concerned with the beliefs and practices of savage races. Mr. 
Gomme at first stood almost alone in his protest that the lore of 
the uncultivated classes of a civilised state must not be treated 
in the same way as the lore of the absolutely uncultured savage, 
and that it is well to restrict the term folk-lore to the former, 
and to define it as the “scientific study of the survivals of archaic 
beliefs, customs, and traditions in modern times”. Whilst recog- 
nising to the full the value of modern savage life and thought as 
a means of illustrating and interpreting the survivals found 
among the cultured races, his chief interest in the latter lies in 
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their enabling us to rescue from the past certain phases in the 
life-history of those races which we could not recover by any 
other form of archzological research. 

As far as mere definition is concerned, Mr. Gomme has won 
over many of his opponents, and a quasi-official sanction will be 
given to his view of the study by the handbook now in course of 
compilation.!__ Practically, however, folk-lore, as the study of frag- 
mentary survivals among certain races of systems of belief and 
fancy discarded by those races as a whole, continues to go hand in 
hand with the study of similar systems among races who have as 
yet not reached forward to any higher religious, scientific, and social 
conceptions than are involved in such systems. There is the best 
of reasons for this; as a rule, the archzological and the ethno- 
logical folk-lorist both start with the same assumption, namely, that 
the belief and fancy of the relatively uncultured European peasant 
are substantially of the same essence as those of the absolutely 
uncultured savage, and that observations made in the one case may 
profitably be used to supplement and to control observations made 
in the other case. It is further tacitly assumed that the conceptions 
and practices of races in a very low stage of culture are likely to 
afford the most faithful view of the conceptions and practices of the 
earliest races of mankind; furthermore, that among those races 
which have attained a higher level of culture, it is the least educated 
classes which cling longest to the earlier beliefs and customs. 

Without claiming that these assumptions are universally held, 
I think they may fairly be described as the orthodox doctrine of 
folk-lorists at the present day. Folk-lore has in fact followed the 
lead of anthropological science at large. Different stages in human 
culture have been distinguished by the complexity and elaboration 
of the material arts and appliances, and no anthropologist enter- 
tains the shadow of a doubt that the stone age represents an 
absolutely earlier period of culture than the bronze or iron age. 
No anthropologist hesitates, when investigating the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland or the kitchen middens of Denmark, to turn for 
parallels to Borneo or Greenland. In the January number of this 
Review, Mr. Arthur Evans supplies an admirable example of this 
method in his discussion of the date and meaning of Stonchenge ; 


1 This handbook is intended primarily to serve the needs of collectors, 
especially of those who are not trained folk-lorists. Much of the arrangement 
is therefore purely empirical. Mr. Stuart Glennie criticises the plan of the 
handbook with much vigour from a scientific stand-point. (Greek Lolk-Songs, 
p. 264 et seg.) 
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he seeks a clue to the mystery among practices still prevalent in 
India and in the Caucasus. In the same way the student of the 
obscure and fragmentary beliefs of the European peasantry seeks 
light from the creed and ritual of Redskin or Negro. 

This “orthodox” doctrine, as I have called it, is indeed so 
prevalent and so firmly established, that it is matter of surprise to 
see within what a short period it has won acceptance. In one 
sense it is no new thing. Mr. Lang has reminded us that it is but 
a return to methods not obscurely shadowed forth by Eusebius, and 
clearly laid down by Fontenelle. But it forms a great departure 
from the principles which animated the writers on folk-lore early 
in this century, and in accordance with which, barely twenty years 
ago, nearly every work on the subject was composed. The great 
impulse to folk-lore research came, in fact, from the new and 
fascinating study of comparative mythology, and that again was an 
offshoot from comparative philology. By a pregnant accident the 
great founders of comparative folk-lore, the brothers Grimm, were 
also well-nigh the most illustrious among that illustrious band of 
workers to whom we owe the modern science of language, the main 
achievement of which has been to establish the unity and homo- 
geneity of the Aryan speeches. The most eminent of those who 
trod in the footsteps of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm—Max Miller, 
Adalbert Kiihn, Michel Bréal—were philologists first and then 
mythologists. Small wonder if the study of myths followed the 
same lines as that of the study of words, and if the theory of a 
common Aryan myth-fund was accepted as equally demonstrable 
with the theory of a common Aryan word-fund. Moreover, nearly 
all the folk-lore facts brought together by the Grimms and their 
disciples were collected from races of Aryan speech. It was 
almost inevitable that the marked uniformity of mythic belief and 
practice thus shown to exist among the Aryan peoples should be con- 
sidered to be of the same nature as the similarity of language. In this 
way arose the theory of a pan-Aryan pro-ethnic mythology of which 
the folk-lore of modern Europe was in the main the last faded 
remnant. For it must be noticed that most of the interest felt in 
folk-lore lay in its assumed relation to the hypothetical mythical 
systems of our Aryan ancestors. There runs, moreover, throughout 
most works on folk-lore written during this period (say from 1830-70) 
the assumption that the mythologies of India, of Hellas, and of 
Scandinavia, as we find them embodied in the Vedas, in the Greek 
mythologic poems, and in the Eddas, area fixed standard, so to say, 
from which the current popular belief, when analogous to them in 
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any respect, represents a departure. Mr. Kelly’s Curiosities of 
Indo-European Folk-lore may be cited as an excellent popular 
example of this method of treatment. Folk-lore is illustrated 
within the limits of an assumed racial unity, and in connection 
with what may be called the official mythologies of the races 
composing that unity. 

Different causes led to the discredit into which this system of 
interpreting the facts of mythology and of folk-lore has fallen. 
Mannhardt’s researches, begun in the fifties, at first almost ignored, 
and only of late years appreciated at their real value,? demonstrated 
the importance of many rustic rites and beliefs which could not 
be referred to any of the conceptions embodied in the official 
mythologies of antiquity, and may be said to have recreated for us 
the rustic mythology of our race. On the other hand, the immense 
mass of testimony collected with such unwearied discrimination, 
and marshalled in such convincing order by Professor Tylor, 
established beyond doubt the substantial unity of mythic concep- 
tion and rite among all the races of mankind, and afforded at the 
same time a reasonable and cogent explanation of facts so remote 
from our civilised consciousness. The older synthesis did not, 
however, yield ground at once. The transition stage may be 
observed in such a work as Mr. John Fiske’s JZyths and Myth 
Makers (1873). The theory of Aryan speech and myth unity still 
prevails with all its consequences, but Mr. Tylor’s views are too 
prominent to be ignored, and an ingenious compromise is essayed. 
Languages, we are told, not phonetically akin, may yet present 
points of contact due to the presence of words which directly 
imitate natural sounds. If Greek and Cherokee had the same 
word for thunder, that fact would not justify one in asserting the 
relationship of these two tongues. In the same way the presence 
of similar myths in the religious systems of two races need not 
imply mythological kinship if such myths are a simple reflex of 
natural phenomena. Mr. Fiske admits what may be called onoma- 
topoctic myth—similarity between the Aryan and non-Aryan races, 


1 The work of Jacob Grimm, which is invariably adequate so far as his 
means of information extended, is in no way alluded to in this paragraph ; nor 
do I wish to be understood as in any way depreciating the labours of the first 
and second generation of folk-lorists. The great majority of their results are 
perfectly sound, and their researches into Aryan folk-lore only require adapting 
to our more extended knowledge to be, for the most part, as valid to-day as 
when first published. 

2 Germanische Mythen, 1858 ; Roggenwolf und Roggenhund, 1866; Die 
Korndéimonen, 1868 ; Wald- und Feld Kulte, 1875-7. 
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but he denies any such unity of belief and practice as would be 
analogous to the phonetic kinship of the Aryan languages. 

In Mr. Fiske’s own book, instances enough were given to con- 
trovert the validity of this compromise between views which as 
yet were hardly felt to be rival, and the progress of research was 
soon to disprove it entirely. Facts accumulated with marvellous 
rapidity in favour of Mr. Tylor’s views, and such facts came not 
only from Polynesia and Greenland, from China and Zululand, but 
also from the well-nigh prehistoric past of Egypt and Babylonia. 
In the conflict of theories which has filled the last two decades, 
the study of folk-lore, in this country at least, has followed rather 
than led the way. It was on the ground of comparative mythology 
that the anthropological school offered battle, and won the victory, 
if general acceptance be a test of victory. The influence of Mr. 
Lang has in England been more fruitful than that of Mannhardt. 

Indeed, the history of our study of late is very largely that of 
Mr. Lang’s researches, of the influence they have exercised, of the 
comment and opposition they have called forth. When the Folk- 
Lore Society elected him to its presidential chair last year, every 
genuine folk-lorist recognised the election as at once an act of 
justice and a manifesto ; the present generation of students had 
put their master in his rightful place. :Mr. Lang was the first to 
bring the facts of savage mythology to bear upon that theory 
which resolved the god and hero tales of the various Aryan tribes 
into a series of nature-myths, all of which had apparently 
assumed shape at the selfsame stage of mythological and linguistic 
growth. His criticism was so trenchant and convincing that it 
won immediate and widespread assent. Had it been simply 
negative, it would, however brilliant, have remained comparatively 
fruitless. But along with the searching comparison which left no 
race outside its survey, with Mannhardt’s sympathy for the 
neglected and rustic sides of mythology, with Professor Tylor’s 
divinatory grasp of the psychological attitude of uncultured man, 
Mr. Lang displayed that interest in, and that feeling for the growth 
and nature of cult and institution which is one of the most marked 
features of the modern historical spirit. He thus attracted the 
support of many students of the classical mythologies who had 
found the Aryan nature-myth system too doctrinaire in its methods 
and too capricious in its results, and had turned to the ritual 
side of religion, as affording a surer basis for investigation. What- 
ever opinion be held by the few surviving supporters of what 
may be briefly termed the Aryan hypothesis, it is certain that 
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the great majority of students have accepted the rival theory that 
the mythical systems of the Aryan races are simply differentiations 
of conceptions and practices common to all mankind, and that 
they do not form an independent and separate unity, as is the 
case with the Aryan speeches.! 

The effect upon folk-lore research was not slow to make itself 
felt; the mythic lore of savage races became an integral part of 
the study, and almost every recent monograph is as much con- 
cerned with the mythic conceptions of non-Aryan as of Aryan 
races, and treats the one class of material as essentially the same 
as the other. The tendency which has recently led the student of 
mythology to ritual rather than to legend is equally manifest among 
folk-lorists. It is significant that the work which most clearly sums 
up the aims and methods of the modern school is entitled Custom 
and Myth, and that throughout more stress is laid upon the former 
than upon the latterelement. Mr. Gomme’s influence and example 
have also had much weight in determining the direction of recent 
research. In his works, Primitive Folkmoots (1880) and Relics 
of Early Village Life (1883), he showed to what use the student 
of legal and social institutions could put the heterogeneous mass 
of facts usually classed together as folk-lore. 

The folk-lorist of to-day may thus be described as chiefly 
interested in the facts, the Rea/ien, to use a German word for 
which we have no precise English equivalent, of popular tradition, 
and as using them in the same way as the geologist uses fossils, or 
as the archeologist (in the limited sense commonly attached to the 
word) uses the material remains of man’s art and craft in order 
to determine the age and sequence of culture strata. And the 
guiding principle, at least of the majority, is that the occurrence of 
forms among uncultured races which present analogies to survivals 
among the cultured races, is evidence that the latter were once in a 
psychical and social condition similar to that of the former. 

In at least one branch, however, of folk-lore studies, that 
which investigates the origin and diffusion of popular tales, a 
guiding principle is largely accepted, diametrically opposed in its 
nature to the principles which have been just set forth. This is 
the “borrowing-theory”. It assumes that the myths, legends, 


1 The acceptance of this theory by no means pledges its holder to the 
rejection of the naturalistic interpretation of myths advocated by the “ Aryan’ 
school. It is possible to assent to nearly every interpretation proposed by 
Professor Max Miiller or by Sir George Cox, whilst dissenting entirely from 
their account of the origin and mode of operation of the mythopoeic faculty. 
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ritual and legal customs, and traditions which form the subject- 
matter of the studies both of comparative mythology and of folk- 
lore, are to be regarded not as the fossil remains by which the 
sequence of strata in the mental and social evolution of mankind 
can be determined, but as the distorted and degraded fragments 
of religious and social systems with which we are familiar at 
first hand. It postulates that the phenomena under considera- 
tion existed in an original and perfect shape in some definite 
centre, whence they were diffused, suffering change in the pro- 
cess. In the application of this principle, folk-lorists have not 
followed the lead of the mythologists, they have rather shown 
them the way. In the study of folk-tales, the borrowing-theory 
has never lacked adherents since the publication of Benfey’s Pant- 
schatantra, the overwhelming erudition of which gave the theory 
standing and authority. The two scholars who chiefly carry on 
Benfey’s method, Mons. Em. Cosquin, the editor of the Contes 
Loviains, in France, and Mr. W. A. Clouston in England, are 
worthy representatives of their master as regards the width and 
painstaking nature of their labours. By confining their advocacy 
of the theory to certain sides of comparative “storyology” they are 
enabled to make a show of rigorous deduction which creates a 
favourable impression in comparison with the apparent vagueness 
and looseness of method inherent to every attempt to deal.with 
the folk-tale problem under all its aspects. 

Within late years the borrowing-theory has been eagerly 
applied to the investigation of the classic mythologies, and has 
contributed, in common with the onslaught of the anthropologists, 
to the overthrow of the Aryan nature-myth scheme of interpreta- 
tion. In opposition to what may be called the “evolutionist” 
theory, summed up on page 79, I have styled the rival borrowing- 
theory “revelationist’’, no theological connotation being of course 
intended. It is amusing to notice that on the battle-field of 
Hellenic mythology the advocates of the anthropological and of 
the Aryan systems of myth-interpretation—both of whom are, or 
should be, if they were logical, evolutionists—have, in their anxiety 
to make points against the rival theory, borrowed weapons from 
the revelationist armoury. The “Aryans” have been perhaps the 
greatest sinners in this respect; Sir George Cox, for instance, 
whose whole position rests upon the parallel development within 
the race-limit of Aryan speech- and myth-forms, seems to be of 
opinion that the asserted direct influence of Oriental upon Greek 
religion is in some way an argument against Mr. Lang’s contention 
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that the latter is made up of elements common to every human 
race. To an unprejudiced observer the only ground for this 
opinion would seem to be the fact that the modern systematiscrs 
of Semitic and Egyptian mythology have worked upon the same 
artificial and doctrinaire lines as the Aryan school, without having 
the linguistic and historical justification which the latter had. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt as to the progress which reve- 
lationist principles have made in the investigation of Hellenic 
religion. One instance must suffice. Professor Ramsay, reviewing 
the latest edition of Preller’s Griechische Mythologie (Class. Rev., 
vol. ii, p. 287), emphasises the fact that the new editor has definitely 
discarded the theory of an Hellenic origin for Aphrodite. The 
foam-born goddess of desire is entirely a Semitic importation. It 
only remains to carry the process a little further, and to treat the 
Norse Freya, and perhaps the Celtic Branwen, as derivatives of 
Aphrodite, te obtain an idea how religions have been developed 
in accordance with revelationist doctrines.! 

It is in all cases an advantage to have the whole evidence in 
favour of an hypothesis sct forth by a master’s hand. This has 
recently been done for the revelationist theory by Professor O. 
Gruppe in the great work mentioned at the head of this article. 
In spite of Professor Max Miiller’s allusion to this work,? in spite 
of the extraordinarily brilliant and able review which Mr. Jevons gave 
it in the pages of the Classical Review (Jan. 1888), it has, strangely 
enough, attracted but little notice as yet in England. I say strangely 
enough, as in this country, if anywhere, Professor Gruppe’s con- 
clusions should command eager assent. The author, in his Prole- 
gomena to an exhaustive comparison of the Greek and Oriental 
religious systems, passes in review the labours of all previous 
investigators in this field of inquiry. This survey, which extends 
to nearly 300 pages, is in itself sufficient to render the work indis- 
pensable to every serious student of the subject. But it is his 
conclusion which interests us the most. After examining the 
hypotheses which propose to account for the similarities observed 
in the religious systems of mankind, and in especial of antiquity, 
he rejects them all; the kinship of these systems is too close to 
admit of any other explanation than that of common derivation 


1 As far as Hellenic mythology is concerned, I incline to think that the 
high-water mark of this doctrine has been reached. Mr. L. R. Farnell’s 
article on “ The Origin of Greek Sculpture” (ane, vol. ii, pp. 167-84) may be 
regarded as a significant note of protest. 

2 Inaugural Gifford Lecture, p. 23. 
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from a definite centre within historical times. This conclusion, 
which in its final outcome so strikingly recalls those of Bryant and 
Faber, is supported with immense erudition, great ingenuity, and 
an entire absence of theological prepossession that ought to make 
the book an arsenal for orthodox apologists. These will doubtless 
discover its existence when its conclusions have been disproved, 
and when the progress of research has made its stand-point 
antiquated. Then we may expect to see it quoted by “ orthodoxy” 
as the last word of science against the fanciful theorists of the day. 

This opposition of evolutionism and revelationism seems to me 
the most important question which lies before every investigator 
into the origin and development of the psychical and social ex- 
pressions of man’s individuality. It further seems to me that the 
answer to this question must be determined to as large, if not to a 
larger, extent by the rightful appreciation of the facts of folk-life, as 
by any other method of research, whether psychological, historical 
(using that word in a restricted sense as the study of written 
records), or archzological (using that word in a restricted sense as 
the study of the material products of man’s art and craft). In 
comparing the studies of comparative mythology and folk-lore I 
formerly used these words: “ The facts are essentially the same in 
both cases, but the one study deals with them at one, the other at 
another stage. It is when they have become at once rigid and 
systematised by passing through the hands of an hierarchical class, 
yet capable of development by falling under the artistic influence 
of the craftsman and the philosophic influence of the thinker, that 
comparative mythology has to do with them ; before then they are 
but a portion of folk-belief.”! If I may be allowed the criticism on 
Professor Gruppe’s work, he impresses me as having directed his 
attention too exclusively to the more advanced stage of religious 


consciousness, and thus to have exaggerated to himself the similarity, 


and to have misconceived the essential nature of the phenomena. 
The impression that in the domain of rustic custom and myth, 
rather than of the official religious systems of the ancient world, 
the battle of evolutionism versus revelationism may best be fought 
out, is strengthened by finding that the borrowing-theory has only 
been applied to one form of folk-expression, tales, and with any 
measure of success to but one section of folk-tales. We are told 
that the stories of India spread throughout Europe through the 
medium of the returning crusaders, of the Mongol invasions, of 
Jewish traders, and of monkish homilists. We are not told if hop- 
! Folk-Lore Journal, ii, p. 312. 
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scotch and alley-taws were propagated by the same means. Yet 
any general theory of folk-lore must take account of children’s 
games, of foik-leechcraft and weather-wisdom, of saws and counting- 
out-rhymes, of local fairy traditions (which so often re-echo each 
other from the Ural to the Shannon), as well as of the nursery 
tales and legends, which have hitherto attracted the lion’s share of 
study. Many of the arguments, moreover, of the borrowing- 
theorists, whilst perfectly valid against the hypothesis that our 
European folk-tales are the detritus of a pan-Aryan pro-ethnic 
mythology, lose all force when directed against the evolutionist 
theory as expounded by Mr. Tylor, Mr. Lang, and their followers. 
Mons. Cosquin, noting the likeness which obtains throughout the 
entire mdarchen-corpus of Aryan races, asks if the ancestors of 
those races carried a set of the Bibliotheque de Fées with them 
when they set out on their wanderings from their primeval home, 
whether in Southern Scandinavia or in Central Asia. But if we 
assume that the Aryan invaders found tales among the peoples 
they conquered and enslaved, just as at the present day we find 
tales among the Hottentot and Ojibeway, among Samoyed and 
Maori, the gibe is pointless. On this assumption the folk-tales of 
the Aryan-speaking races are richer in incident, more dramatic in 
texture, higher in ethical feeling, more full of pathos and humour, 
than are those of modern savages, for the same reason that the 
mythologies of Hellas and Scandinavia are superior to those of 
Vancouver’s Island or Micromesia, namely, that they have been 
fashioned and transmitted to us by the most gifted of all the 
human races. The raw material is the same everywhere ; but the 
Aryan weaver has been more skilful than any of the others. 

As a rule, the revelationists have contented themselves with 
endeavouring to occupy this or that small section of the battle- 
ficld, and have not attempted a systematic application of this 
principle to all the facts of folk-lore. The most ambitious among 
them is certainly the Rev. Dr. Gaster. In an article on the 
“Modern Origin of Fairy Tales”! he sees in them the last and 
modern development of folk-lore, the only ancient element in which 
is the plot ; whilst the incidents, especially those of a supernatural 
kind, “represent the residuum of the knowledge acquired by the 
upper classes, and which in time penctrates into the lower regions 
of society and imbues it with some vague outlines of real know- 
ledge.” Thus the whole fairy belief and fairy worship are attributed 
to the tenth, eleventh, and following centuries, and it is claimed 


1 Folk-Lore Journal, vol. v, p. 339 seq. 
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that both can “easily be traced back to their Oriental and Christian 
sources”. It is true that Dr. Gaster warns us that his contention 
applies only to fairy tales, and not to superstitions and to other 
parts of folk-lore. But it is hard to see why a fact embodied in 
superstition or practice, in a local custom or in a child’s game, 
should be treated differently when it forms an incident in a fairy 
tale. Dr. Gaster also warns us against applying one theory to 
explain all the elements of folk-lore. The warning is a sound 
one, but is little wanted as a rule by the anthropological evolu- 
tionist. He is perfectly willing to admit that among the number- 
less forms of folk-expression, elements of recent and verifiable 
origin are to be found side by side with elements of the hoariest 
antiquity, and that no one of the many theories of folk-lore but 
can claim with perfect truth certain phenomena in its favour. 
None the less is it true that the lore of the “folk” does differ 
profoundly from that of the cultured classes, and that in describ- 
ing the essence and in essaying to trace the history of that lore, 
we are compelled to have recourse in the main to one or other 
of the rival theories which I have termed evolutionist and revela- 
tionist. How profound the difference is, and what far-reaching 
historical consequences may be drawn from it, are well exemplified 
in Mr. Stuart Glennic’s essay on the “ Survival of Paganism”. He 
distinguishes three general characteristics of Western Paganism, 
whether as it flourished before or as it has survived since the 
destruction of its sanctuaries, which differentiate it from those 
conceptions of historical Christianity which underlie to such a 
large extent the metaphysical, ethical, and social ideas of modern 
civilisation. | These are: (1) a profound fecling of oneness with 
nature and a mythic personalising of its phenomena, inanimate as 
well as animate ; (2) unconsciousness of sin in sexual love and non- 
belief in a supernatural state of rewards and punishments ; and (3) a 
profound feeling of family kinship and patriotic devotion to the 
Fatherland. He shows how the Greek folk-songs embody these 
characteristics, and how little the Greek folk-life has been affected 
in any important particulars by the Christianity which for nearly 
two thousand years has been the official religion of the race. 
“ Prostrate”, he says, “ may be the gods of the poets—never to the 
deities of the people have their sacrifices failed.” And this is, in 
fact, what the folk-lorist of to-day means to imply when he paral- 
lels some peasant rite or charm by instances from Mexico or New 
Guinea ; he sees in both cases examples of sacrifices to deities 
who are older than any recorded in the Vedas or on Akkadian 
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tablets, to those deities of the people who served as the stuff out 
of which priest and poet or thinker fashioned Zeus and Indra, 
Woden and Osiris, Izdubar and Lug, and who still receive much 
the same worship as they did in days before men looked with awe 
upon Olympus, or put up prayers and offerings to Agni. 

Although the majority of folk-lore students at the present 
day are, as already stated, more or less pronounced evolutionists, 
it cannot be said that the evolution theory is more than a very 
plausible working hypothesis. With the exception of the 
work done by Mons. Cosquin, Mr. Clouston, and Dr. Gaster, 
nearly every recent monograph has been on frankly evolutionist 
principles. As instances of this method applied to the mdrchen 
problem, Mr. Lang’s introduction to Cupid and Psyche and Mr. 
J. G. Frazer’s monograph on the Language of Animals (ante, vol. i, 
Nos. 2-4) must suffice ; whilst Mr. Frazer in his study of Totemism, 
Professor Karl Pearson in his investigations into the matriarchalism 
of the ancient Germans, and Mr. Gomme in his studies on the 
origin of local institutions, have shown how the facts of folk-lore, 
when interpreted in the light of the evolution theory, may affect 
problems with which at first sight they have nothing in common. 
But folk-lore research has been greatly hampered by the fact that 
so much of the earlier collections was made in view of a different 
theory, and that there has been no recoordination of facts in accord- 
ance with our widened point of view. Hence the cry for improved 
methods of classification. To effect this co-ordination is the 
object of the latest measures adopted by the Folk-Lore Society, 
measures which bear chiefly upon the two great sections of tales 
and customs. With regard to the former, the mass of material is 
enormous, beyond any one man’s strength to master and analyse. 
It is therefore proposed to abstract existing collections upon a 
uniform plan, and in such a way that the material, reduced to 
manageable compass, may be conveniently analysed by a committee 
of experts. Volunteers for this work of tabulation are sadly 
needed ; some readers, it may be hoped, of this article may feel 
impelled to write to the director of the Society, and to ask for 
tabulation forms. A brief abstract of the scheme devised by Mr. 
Gomme will best indicate what the Society proposes doing for 
customs. The custom chosen to illustrate the method of analysis 
is that of the “ Ever-burning fire in the homestead”. As British 
type-forms, the fire of the Bruighfer, of St. Bridget as reported 
by Giraldus, the Isle of Man custom, the Clavie custom in 
Morayshire, and bonfire customs in Perthshire and North Wales, 
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are quoted ; variants being given from Dyer’s Popular Customs 
and from Wilde’s /rish Popular Superstitions ; the geographical 
distribution is then noted, as also the dates of the observations 
arranged chronologically. Parallels are then given, firstly from 
civilised countries outside Great Britain, then from savage or bar- 
barous tribes, finally the leading incidents are tabulated alpha- 
betically.? 

The labour implied in the reclassification of folk-lore upon 
these lines is, it will be apparent, gigantic. The Society has issued 
an urgent appeal for assistance to all students, and it is to be hoped 
that it may be enabled to carry out its programme fully and in 
the immediate future. Such a body of tabulation and analysis, 
together with the admirable tables of descriptive sociology com- 
piled under Mr. Herbert Spencer’s direction, would throw light 
upon hundreds of forms to which we are at present unable to 
assign their rightful place in the history of human development. 
The task of archzological folk-lore is not unlike that of geology : 
we can only determine the sequence of our culture-strata by rigor- 
ously determining the area of distribution, the frequency of occur- 
rence, the permanency or variability of culture-fossils. A method 
not less exact than in other branches of archzological science will 
suffice. The excavator who simply described the fragments of 
pottery or the human remains he brought to light, and who did 
not note the depth at which the objects were found, their position, 
the thickness and succession of the layers, and other similar details, 
would be justly blamed. As far as is possible, considering the 
ever-shifting nature of the subject-matter, the same fulness and 
precision of statement that are exacted from the measurer of mega- 
lithic monuments, from the opener of barrows, from the student of 
statuary or pottery or metal-work, must be exacted from the 
folk-lorist. It may be objected that it is impossible to study pro- 
ducts of man’s fancy and reason in the same way as products of 
his handiwork, and that it is misleading to group the two studies 
under the common designation of archeology. Asa matter of fact, 
usage, if rightly summed up in the account of the word to be found 
in the Philological Society’s Dictionary, affords no absolute warrant 
for limiting the term archzology to the second branch of the science, 
and there is grave reason for declining todo so. It is true that until 
the present century, almost every attempt to recreate the past that 
was not made on historical lines, that is to say, by the aid of written 


1 See the Folk-Lore Journal, Jan.-March, for full specimens of tale and 
custom tabulations. 
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records, concerned itself with the products of human handiwork. 
But this is no longer the case, and there is no reason for restricting 
a term which properly connotes the whole science to one section 
of it. Archzology seeks to recover the past of man under all its 
aspects, and investigates with equal curiosity the record of speech 
and custom, of myth and handicraft, of ritual and literature, com- 
paring and controlling the one by the other. The study of folk- 
lore is that one of its subdivisions from which it may perhaps 
expect the most; it is not pretended that at present this study 
can lay claim to the same scientific character as other branches of 
archxology, but there is no reason why it should not do so in the 
future, and the only way to attain this end is to test it by the 
same standard as any other historical study. Who would have 
thought a hundred years ago that philology, once the most lawless 
of sciences, could ever be brought to the quasi-mathematical exact- 
ness it has now attained ? 

If the definition of archeology just given be accepted, and if 
the study of folk-lore, or one side of the study at least, be regarded 
as an important section of archeological science, the need of a 
sound method and of a critical spirit becomes still more pressing in 
proportion as the problems to be investigated lie nearer our own time. 
Our study is not solely concerned with the archaic: last year comes 
within our purview equally with the stone age. And whereas 
every attempt to depict the social and mental condition of early 
mankind must always be largely conjectural, the less ambitious 
task of portraying and accounting for the phenomena of modern 
folk-life cannot fail, if rightly prosecuted, to yield certain results. 
It is in this department of folk-lore studies that the introduction of 
a more scientific spirit will be most beneficial. Before long we 
may hope that the most obscure of folk-lore periodicals would 
refuse such an article as the one on English Christmas customs 
which recently appeared in the Revue des Traditions Populaires} 
where, amongst other observations of national customs, we learn 
that at the present day mistietoe is hung over all doors to 
enable kissing; that young men put mistletoe in their hats, 
and young women of the middle class (dourgeotsie) stick mistletoe 
in their dress as an invitation to their gentlemen friends! The 
author of these curious statements is a Cornishman, and he 
may intend them to apply to his county alone; but they are 
so loosely worded as to leave the impression upon anyone 
unacquainted with the facts that the customs connected with 
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the mistletoe are not only in full vogue, but are even on the in- 
crease. Whenever the history of Victorian England comes to be 
written with the desire of doing more than chronicle debates and 
battles, it may safely be asserted that the immense change of 
manners which has taken place within the last forty years will 
claim the chief measure of attention, and of that change no more 
striking instance could be adduced than the disrepute into which 
the mistletoe custom has fallen among classes of society and in 
parts of the country where it was habitual barely a generation ago. 
This is perhaps an extreme instance of the use to which the 
historian can put the accurate determination of the facts of folk- 
life, but many almost equally remarkable could be cited. 

Several times in the course of this article a comparison has 
been drawn between the study of folk-lore and descriptive geology. 
The comparison may be extended to the history of these sciences, 
both of such comparatively modern origin. The large and daring 
synthesis of the earlier geologists, the schemes of gigantic upheaval 
and subsidence, resultant of forces assumed to be of an essentially 
different nature from those now at work around us, may be paral- 
leled with the philologico-mythological explanation of Aryan 
religion. That,too,assumed a condition of the human inteilect differ- 
ing essentially from any observable at the present day. Lyell esta- 
blished the reign of law in geology ; the “anthropological” school 
has essayed to do the same for the study of folk-lore. Its ideal is to 
admit no explanation of phenomena which is not verifiable by actual] 
observation ; its assumptions are that like conditions beget like 
effects, and that the human conscience and intellect have never 
wholly broken with the past, but in their upward progress have 
ever retained distinct marks of the ruder, simpler stage out of 
which they have emerged. The theory of evolution on the bio- 
logical side has drawn many of its most telling arguments from 
the geological record ; on the sociological side the theory will, I 
am convinced, receive a not less striking verification from the 
record of folk-lore. 


ALFRED NUTT, 























OLD ROADS AND FORDS OF HAMPSHIRE. 





N such a county as Hampshire, which has been occupied since 
the earliest residence of man in Britain, it may safely be said that 
a large proportion of the roads and fords are as old as the Saxon 
period, but as objects of antiquity which are clearly pre-Roman 
are constantly being found in this county, and as we possess in its 
old earthworks examples of human labour which may be twice 
as old as any Saxon work, the roads and fords which can be traced 
no farther back than the Saxon period, though ancient, are, in com- 
parison with others, comparatively modern. We have in Hamp- 
shire three kinds of ancient roads, viz., first, those concerning which 
so much circumstantial evidence of their use in British time exists, 
that their origin cannot reasonably be ascribed to any later period ; 
secondly, those well-defined Roman roads which connected the 
Roman cities of Winchester, Silchester, and Porchester with each 
other, and with other Roman stations ; and thirdly, those roads of 
Saxon or medizval origin which connected our ancient towns, 
villages, and manorial homesteads. The fords are, of course, as old, 
at least as regards their use by man, as the roads connected 
with them. 

In taking a general view of the ancient means of communication 
in a county as a whole such as Hampshire, one is impressed with 
the conviction that these old ways, which were the connecting roads 
between different parts of it, must have been selected for their 
natural advantages, and probably chosen after many practical trials 
of the geological conditions of other alternative ways. The 
geologist can see in many of the old roads the best available routes 
which could possibly have existed for traffic through sucha county. 
We find that many of the most ancient roads run along routes on 
which favourable geological conditions prevail, and cross streams 
where natural facilities for fording them exist. The ancient British 
tracks in Hampshire took those lines where nature had made the 
best means of communication. Some of these roads either avoid 
the streams altogether by crossing the county above their sources, 
or, where obliged to cross streams, crossing-places are selected to 
which, in the first instance, man was probably led by the wild 
animals of the chase—for there is much reason to think that the 
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natural fords in Hampshire must have been used by herds of wild 
animals before they became the accustomed crossing-places of 
man. Many of the fords, therefore, must have existed before the 
roads, and we may sce probably in them the places where some of 
the lines of the hunting expeditions of the earliest British inhabi- 
tants of this southern county converged. When man became 
acquainted with the fords, he must have become better able to 
intercept the beasts of the chase. Some of the oldest roads 
in Hampshire are those which lead up to the ancient hill-fortresses, 
of which there are many remaining examples. I have else- 
where! stated my reasons for the conclusion that these earth- 
works or camps were the places of refuge for the British people 
living near them, in case of attack. They are certainly of British 
date, and it is quite clear that there must have been old roads or 
tracks leading up to them ; and, therefore, where we find such old 
roads going up to and into these camps at the present day, from 
the adjacent valleys along the easiest natural lines of approach, we 
are, I think, warranted in believing that such ancient roads are 
among the very oldest in the county. 

One of the best examples of this kind is the case of Old Win- 
chester Hill fortress in the valley of the Meon. This earthwork is 
situated on one of the highest positions of the chalk downs of mid- 
Hampshire. Its site forms a projecting spur of chalk 630 feet 
above the sea. The scarp of the hill makes it inaccessible on the 
north side, and it is difficult of access on the west and south. It 
is on a level with a ridge of downland on the east, with which it is 
connected. This camp commands the whole winding valley of the 
Meon; a trackway from the east leads us up to it from East 
Meon, others on the north from West Meon and Warnford, and on 
the south from Meonstoke, Droxford, and Soberton. These latter 
roads have circuitous courses following the natural slope on to the 
down, and thence converging in the direction of the camp. 

In some instances in which the British roads leading up toa 
hill-fortress are obliterated, we commonly find the entrances or 
gates of the camp where the former old roads entered it, in a fair 
state of preservation. This is the case at St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Winchester, where the only approach to the earthwork was on the 
east. A remarkable road leaves Winchester on the south-east in 
the direction of this entrance to the hill-fortress on St. Catherine’s 
Hill. About a mile south of the eastern suburb of the city, where 
this road is near the entrance to the earthwork, into which, by a 


1 Paper read in the Anthropological Section, British Association, 1888. 
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slight bend to the west, it probably led, it has been made, 
evidently by the Romans, to bend towards the east for nearly a 
mile, until it reaches the crest of the hill, whence, in the usual 
Roman fashion, a typical Roman road proceeded in a bee-line 
to Porchester, so that this straight road from Porchester made a 
sharp bend on nearing Winchester. In this case the older British 
road leading up to St. Catherine’s Hill fortress was probably utilised 
by the Romans for their approach to the city, by connecting it by 
means of this bend with their new road from the southwards over 
the brow of the hill. 

That some of the old roads still used in Hampshire are of 
British date, appears also to be extremely probable from the refer- 
ences to them as “old” or “ hollow” ways in Anglo-Saxon charters. 
Of such is the “old way”, still known as the Harrow way in the 
north of the county, and which was referred to as the “old way” in 
a charter A.D. 900, which is quoted by Dr. Stevens in his Parochial 
History of St. Mary Bourne. ‘The hollow ways at Millbrook, 
which are mentioned in a charter granted by Edward the Confessor 
in 1045, are other examples. The Harrow way, which crosses the 
county from west to east, is a very remarkable road. Its present 
name has been derived from “ har’, or hoar, old, and would mean the 
old or ancient way. It passes from near Wey Hill eastwards, 
keeping along the watersheds as much as possible, and avoiding 
the rivers. Two streams in its course it is obliged to cross, but 
these are minor water- courses, viz., the Bourne branch of the Test 
at Chapmansford, and the upper part of the Whitewater at Bid- 
densford. It passes north of the main stream of the Test and 
south of the sources of the Loddon. The railway crosses this old 
road close to Worting junction. In the eastern part of the county 
it is known by the name of Farnham lane, and south of Crondall 
it passes close to the old earthwork known as Barley pound. I 
have elsewhere! stated my reasons for believing that a compara- 
tively large population occupied Hampshire in British time, and 
the larger this population was, the greater would be the traffic to 
wear the roads into hollow ways. In regard to roads, Worting, 
where the Salisbury and Southampton branches of the London 
and South Western Railway meet, is one of the most interesting 
places in Hampshire, for here the modern railways meet, cross the 
old British Harrow way, and the old Roman road from Winchester 
to Silchester, which itself crosses the British road. 

1 Paper, “The Distribution and Density of the Old British Population of 
Hampshire.” Anthropological Institute, January 8th, 1889. 
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Hollow ways are met with in most parts of Hampshire. They 
are deepest where the geological conditions are such that the roads 
offer less resistance than in other places. This is the case in the 
east of the county, and particularly between Alton and Petersfield. 
The deep hollow ways round Selborne have been described by 
Gilbert White, and a century since his time has made little change 
in them. I think there is no reason to doubt that many of the 
hollow ways and old ways of the county are as old as those at 
Millbrook and St. Mary Bourne, described as “old” or “hollow” in 
Anglo-Saxon charters. If so, they can scarcely be of later antiquity 
than British in their origin. 

Another remarkable old road is that which passes from Walbury 
camp in the north-west corner of the county along the ridge of the 
chalk downs, in a south-easterly direction, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Beacon Hill camp, Burghclere, and also southerly past 
the Seven Barrows to the Harrow way. This is now but little 
used, but, until the time of railways, was used as a drove for cattle 
on their way to the London market. We have also in Hampshire 
some remains of ancient north and south ways, which, like the 
Harrow way, avoided the rivers. One of these was that which 
climbed the ridge of the Buckholt Hills in the west of the county 


at Whiteshoot Hill, which appears to have come southwards from 


East Cholderton on the Wiltshire border, and to have passed near 
Quarley Hill camp. Not far from the line of this road, and on 
what was perhaps one of its branches, a pig of lead, now in the 
British Museum, was found about a hundred years ago. AA little 
south of Whiteshoot Hill this old way crosses the Roman road 
from Winchester to Old Sarum, and close by this intersection there 
is a part of the Roman road, now disused, slightly raised above the 
fields, which remains in a condition very much as the Romans left 
it. The road up Whiteshoot Hill, now little more than a farm 
road, is very much worn into several hollow ways by the traffic 
of many centuries. Near the intersection of these roads the 
remains of some Roman glass factories were discovered by the 
late Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A. 

The arrangements which in very early times appear to have 
been made for crossing streams where the water was too deep, or 
the marshes too waterlogged to be safely forded, appear to have 
been by the construction of stokes and wades. Stokes have been 
described by some writers on place-names as stockaded places, z.e., 
as I understand, places with a stockade for defence. On the con- 
trary, I consider the old stokes to have been places where some 
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artificial arrangements by means of stakes, or a stockade way, 
were made for crossing streams and bogs. In Hampshire, all the 
places known as “ stokes” are connected with passage-places across 
water. We may say that nature formed the fords and man 
formed the stokes and wades. Where a crossing-place became 
necessary, and the stream was too deep to ford, it would as 
naturally occur to the ancient inhabitants of this country to throw 
stones and gravel into the stream to make the passage easier, as 
it would to anyone at the present day. Where such a bank of 
stones could find sufficient support to withstand the rush of the 
stream, the arrangement appears to have been known as a “ wade”. 
Where it was found necessary to strengthen it by driving a sufficient 
number of large stakes into the stream to keep the bank of loose 
materials from moving, the work would, I think, have been known 
asa “stoke”. In later time, as bridges took the place of stokes, the 
old names not uncommonly remained, and in some instances, as in 
that of Stockbridge, the double name remained. The precise 
difference between a stoke and a wade, however, if indeed there 
ever was much difference, appears to have disappeared in the 
course of time, as may be seen in the examples of certain Hamp- 
shire wades connected with Hayling Island and Portsea. 

A few of the stokes in Hampshire are situated on the upper 
parts of small chalk streams, where it would, at the present time, 
be easy to cross the streams ; but it must be remembered that a 
crossing-place was necessary at all seasons, that a great volume of 
water often bursts forth suddenly from the springs in the upper 
part of chalk streams early in the year, and that cultivation 
and occupation have drained the marshes and diminished the 
rainfall. At Stoke Charity, on the Micheldever stream, a mile 
below the village of Micheldever, there is at times a great flow 
of water from the land drainage, and from the chalk springs at 
Micheldever, the place of “much water”. A stoke, therefore, must | 
have been found necessary to ensure a safe crossing at this place. 
At Basingstoke, also, there is but a small stream, but its occasional 
volume of water is great, its ancient condition must have been 
marshy, and a stoke was also probably necessary here to ensure 
a safe passage. At Stoke, on the Bourne tributary of the Test, 
the Stoke-by-Hyseburn of Anglo-Saxon charters, the stream is 
for some months in the year now usually dry, but at other seasons 
the volume of water is great, such as would have made it quite 
necessary in Saxon times, when rainfall was probably greater, to 
have provided a stoke. Some of the places where old roads cross 
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the Test and Itchen have names denoting that stokes existed there, 
such as Laverstoke, Longstock, and Stockbridge on the Test, and 
Itchenstoke and Bishopstoke on the Itchen. A place known 
as Hurststoke on the Medina river in the Isle of Wight, south 
of Newport, appears to have been an ancient passage-place 
across that river, which is tidal at this point. Another stoke 
at a tidal place is that on the east of Hayling Island, called 
East Stoke, which, before the great destruction of land here by 
the sea, in the middle ages, was probably a place of local com- 
munication. 

There were probably many stokes formerly existing in Hamp- 
shire and other counties, the names of which are now lost, but 
occasionally some reference to them comes to light. This is the 
case in regard to Christchurch and Romsey, two of the monastic 
towns of the county, and places where it is reasonable to suppose 
that bridges would be constructed at a very early date over the 
rivers by the religious houses which were located at these places 
as early as the Anglo-Saxon period. The Avon at Christchurch, 
close to the sea, must always have required some artificial arrange- 
ment to have made it safe to ford at all seasons; and the name 
“Stoke mede” occurs in old documents. The name “Romes-stok”, 
also, is mentioned in connection with Romsey Abbey as late as 
1291, in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas. 

One of the most remarkable old wade ways in Hampshire is 
that which connected Hayling Island with the mainland. This 
appears to have been a roadway staked on one or both sides, with 
stones thrown in to make a passage for carts at low water. By 
long-established custom, a manorial wood on the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s manor of Havant, and still known as Havant Thicket, 
was required to supply timber for repairing this wade way. A 
similar wade way across tidal water appears to have existed on 
the Itchen, and connected the Bishop’s manor of Bittern with 
Northam. One of the oldest wades of which we have any record 
in the county is that at Ringwood, a place known as Rinwede in 
Domesday. The Norman-French commissioners probably pro- 
nounced “ wede” as we pronounce wade, and in Hampshire “ rin” or 
“rine” is probably a British word for water. The stream above the 
bridge at Ringwood is still commonly waded by cattle in sum- 
mer, but the place appears, since the construction of the causeway 
connecting the bridges, to have become a natural ford, if it was not 
originally such. A few miles south of Romsey there is a place 
known as Wade Farm, close to a branch of the Test, and this 
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appears to have been known as The Wade in the Perambulation 
of the New Forest, emp. Edward I. 

The chief Roman roads in Hampshire are well known, and it 
will only be necessary for me briefly to mention them in this paper. 
These roads converged on Winchester and Silchester. The great 
military road connecting these places passed out of Winchester on 
the north, and it is still used in places as part of the highway to 
Basingstoke. Near the London lodge of Stratton Park, the line 
of the old way may be seen inside the park enclosure, the modern 
road having been slightly diverted. The old road may be traversed 
near Worting, but northwards through the parishes of Sherborne 
and Bramley to Silchester it appears to have been enclosed since 
about 1415, when an Inquisition was held to report what damage 
would result from its enclosure by William Brocas, Esq. The 
entry in the “Inquisitiones ad quod damnum” relating to this 
road is: “ William Brocas, Esq., Includere & tenere possit quen- 
dam viam in Sherburne, Bromleghque, se ducit ap dca villa usque 
Silchester per medium parci predci W. Brocas sibi & hered suis”, 
etc. This affords us a glimpse of the legal procedure which was 
necessary to finally stop up part of one of the great Roman high- 
ways to the deserted city of Silchester, liberty having apparently 
been previously given for the enclosure of a park. 

The Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester can be followed 
for miles near Tangley, and also through Harewood south of 
Andover. Near Winchester it forms the ordinary highway. 
Between Winchester and Old Sarum, the Roman road can be well 
seen, as already mentioned, near Buckholt Farm. The road south- 
ward from Winchester to Clausentum may be seen as a disused 
track by the side of the modern road south of Compton Down. 
The Porchester road may be traced for many miles across the 
Downs south of Winchester. From that city there appears to 
have been a less important road to Speen on the north, and another 
eastward into Surrey. From Porchester a road went through 
Havant to Chichester, and another went in a north-west direction 
to Clausentum close to Southampton. From this station another 
lesser road appears to have proceeded westward into Dorset, crossing 
the Test between Nursling and Redbridge, and crossing the Avon 
either at Ringwood or Fordingbridge, or branches of it crossing at 
both places. The great military roads from Silchester to Sarum 
and London can be still followed or traced from the gates in the 
walls of Silchester which still remain. 

In the folk-lore of Hampshire, the disused parts of the Roman 
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roads which remain are frequently associated with the name of 
the devil. To describe an ancient engineering work, which people 
could then scarcely understand, as the Devil’s highway, or the 
Devil’s dancing-ground, would seem to be quite natural in the 
middle ages, and from these ages such names have no doubt come 
down to us. 

As might have been expected in a county containing such a 
large area of chalk, flint was the material which was commonly 
used by the Romans in the construction of their military roads in 
Hampshire. The geological denudation of the chalk, continued 
for many ages, must have left on the surface of the land a vast 
accumulation of flint nodules. These appear to have been collected 
to form the bases of the Roman roads, while the drift gravel and 
Tertiary pebble-beds appear also to have been used. That part 
of the Roman road from Winchester to Sarum which passes near 
Farley Mount, when examined by Mr. J. Smith, surveyor, of 
Romsey, was found to be paved with large pebbles of the Lower 
Bagshot age, which could be obtained at no great distance from 
this place. 

Until they were worn out, the Roman roads were no doubt 
used as their chief highways by the Saxons and Normans as well 
as by the Romans. It was along the Roman road to Sarum that 
William the Conqueror must have passed in August 1086, to the 
memorable meeting with his subjects from all parts of the kingdom 
near Sarum, and the traditional place at which he camped near 
this road, is still called Norman Court. It was no doubt also 
along this road, now disused, through Buckholt forest, part of the 
forest of Clarendon, that Henry II and his court passed more 
than once to important meetings at Clarendon, just beyond the 
Hampshire border. 

In studying the ancient fords and wades of Hampshire, I have 
been struck with the practical knowledge shown by those who first 
adapted them for their use, and those who subsequently made the 
bridges. Many ancient fords may be seen in this county with 
bridges, whose origin is of Saxon or medizval date, close by them. 
A bridge at Ringwood appears to have been made at an early date, 
for it is mentioned femp. Edward I as an eastern boundary place 
of the possessions of the Earl ot Gloucester. Two of the earliest 
bridges of which we have any record in Hampshire took the place 
of important fords near the tidal limits of the Test and Itchen, 
viz., Redbridge, anciently Reodford, over the Test, and Mansbridge 
over the Itchen, both of which gave their names to the Hundreds, 
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and were, perhaps, the moot-places of the Hundred courts. Other 
ancient fords occur at the tidal limits of streams, such as the ford 
where the bridge now passes over the Hamble at Botley. Some old 
fords appear, probably for safety, to have passed obliquely across 
streams, a good example of which is seen at the present day at 
Watton’s ford across the Avon, south of Ringwood. 

Some of the most remarkable disused road-tracks in Hamp- 
shire are those which led to the ancient fords. Until quite 
recently, an old road track could be seen going up the down near 
Shawford Railway Station from the old ford. This track was 
about three feet deep, and, from long disuse, the sides had 
fallen in, giving a slope to its banks, and making it exhibit an 
appearance almost V-shape in section. A somewhat similar 
old road may be seen at Headbourn Worthy, a few miles 
further north, and such roads are probably old packhorse tracks 
to the fords. 

Among the most important fords in Hampshire is that which 
at the time of the Domesday Survey was specially known as Forde, 
and which. subsequently gave its name to Fordingbridge. That 
this was a place of special importance as a crossing-place on the 
Avon, and which natural circumstances had marked out to be so, 
is clear from its distinctive name of Forde. It was apparently a 
chief ford across the Avon, as another place, also known as Ford, 
was the chief ford of the Test. That across the Test was at the 
place where the Roman road from Winchester to Sarum crossed 
the river. This name has long since been forgotten, but is men- 
tioned in an Inquisition 15th Richard II, in connection with certain 
lands and tenements of the Priory of Mottisfont, not far from it. 
Those who have investigated the Roman roads of Hampshire are 
generally agreed that a road westward from Clausentum crossed 
the Test somewhere south of Nursling, but no one has satisfactorily 
traced this road farther. From the circumstance that Fording- 
bridge is almost due west of Nursling, from the straight character 
of the present road for miles, and that Roman remains have been 
found at various places on or near the line between these places, 
it would appear probable that a Roman road passed into Dorset- 
shire across the Avon at Forde. There is some documentary 
evidence in support of this view, for in the Perambulation of the 
New Forest in 1670, “the highway that used to go from Fritham 
to Fordingbridge” is mentioned. This old highway can be followed 
also from Brook to Fritham, and from Brook the present straight 
highway from the east makes a detour along the north of the forest. 
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This old highway through the forest may have been diverted at 
the time of the afforestation. 

In those parts of Hampshire where the Roman roads served 
as useful routes of communication between the Anglo-Saxon 
towns, they appear to have been maintained as local highways, and 
now form the modern highroads, as in many places near Win- 
chester. In other parts, where there was not much traffic, they have 
been preserved as grass roads, as near Tangley, or entirely 
obliterated, as some of the roads near Silchester; but in other parts 
of the county they appear to have been used for the purposes of 
local communication until they were worn out, when they were 
abandoned for newer local roads, and examples of this may be 
seen in several parts of the county. 

It is not my object in this paper to describe the origin of roads 
of Anglo-Saxon date. In Hampshire, with the exception of 
certain modern highways, it is difficult to find a country road 
which is of less antiquity than the middle ages, and most of them 
are probably as old as the time of the West Saxon monarchy. 


T. W. SHORE. 




















THE THREE HIEROGLYPHIC SYSTEMS. 





WENTY years ago it may be said that only one hieroglyphic 
system was known (not counting the undeciphered emblems 
of the Central American cities), since cuneiform was not then shown 
to have developed from a hieroglyphic character, while the existence 
of the Altaic system (popularly called Hittite) was as yet unsus- 
pected. At the present day, when the three systems are better 
known, it becomes natural to attempt their comparative study, 
carrying into this question the same principles which have led 
to the scientific derivation of all known alphabets of Asia and 
Europe from the old Semitic alphabet of Pheenicia. 

As regards the origin of the cuneiform, the basis of a study of 
its development appears to have been first laid in 1878 in a paper 
by the Rev. W. Houghton, but the materials at his command were 
meagre as compared with those derivable from the inscriptions of 
Tell Loh, published by De Sarzec in 1887, and carefully tabulated 
by Amiaud and Mechinau. In 1883 I was much struck by the 
numerous similarities which can be traced between the Egyptian 
and the Altaic symbols. There are some forty cases of very clear 
resemblance, and in some of these the sounds as well as the form 
and meaning agree. The similarities between the Altaic and the 
cuneiform are equally numerous and suggestive, and the coincidences 
of sound in this case amount to about eighteen out of some forty- 
five emblems. 

Coincidences between Egyptian and cuneiform were very early 
noted, and in 1887 an important paper by Mr. G. Bertin was pub- 
lished by the Royal Asiatic Society summarising what was known 
up to date respecting these comparisons. The question which 
therefore arises from the primd facie evidence is, whether such 
resemblances are merely due to the fact that similar objects may 
independently have been drawn, in a similar manner, by races 
having no connection with one another, or whether a real com- 
munity of origin is to be supposed. It seems curious that in an 
age when the comparative method has been so extensively and 
successfully applied, there should still be hesitation among scholars 
concerning the utility of a comparative study of three systems of 
writing used in the same ages, and in countries immediately 
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adjoining each other. There are, however, some reasons why 
cautious students should feel such hesitation ; the first being that 
the languages of the inventors may have differed radically, and the 
second that natural objects would inevitably be represented by 
similar drawings, and actions such as “give” and “ go” would 
naturally be symbolised by the hand and foot, even by races never 
communicating together. On the other hand, similarities in the 
representation of abstract ideas would not be so naturally expected,} 
’ and if such are noted the question becomes one for further inquiry. 

It is not, however, in writing alone that comparisons may be 
drawn between the Syrians, the Babylonians, and the Egyptians. 
In art, in religion, in architecture, and in mechanical contrivance, 
as well as in mythology and folk-lore, equally remarkable simi- 
larities occur. It is now admitted that a Turanian stock existed 
both in Chaldea, Media, and Asia Minor, and also in Syria and in 
Egypt, although the oldest stock in the latter country was pretty 
certainly not Turanian, but North African, with a language dis- 
tantly allied at a remote period with the Semitic. According to 
the generally received opinion, the cuneiform system owes its 
origin to the Turanian people. The Altaic (or Hittite) is also 
admitted by many scholars to be of Turanian origin, and in this 
case therefore the comparison of the two systems is most impor- 
tant. The reasons for suspecting a common origin for the Egyptian 
as well will appear as we proceed, but it is evident that the Turanian 
system may have been applied to an African language in Egypt 
quite as easily as, or indeed far more easily than, to a Semitic 
language in Mesopotamia. The Aryan Greek, and the Turanian 
Etruscan, both adopted the Semitic alphabet, although the letters 
were not quite suitable to the sounds of their languages ; and the 
Aryan Persian and Semitic Assyrian modified and adopted the 
cuneiform. There is, then, no innate improbability in the adapta- 
tion of Turanian hieroglyphics to another language in Africa, 
which, though distinct in grammatical construction and in vocabu- 
lary, was still like the Turanian, yet in the agglutinative stage. 

For it is to be noted in passing that language and writing grow 
side by side. The graphic system followed the language, and as 


1 A very important instance is the “swallow”. In Egyptian it is used as 
the determinative of evil. In cuneiform it is called “the bird of fate”. It figures 
in the Chaldean Deluge story. No doubt the autumn and spring migrations 
of the swallow account for this emblem, for the bird was a prophet, foretelling 
winter and summer. The: tens in number are also both in cuneiform and 
Egyptian denoted by a hoop-shaped emblem, f}. 
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the “weak roots” were tacked on to the “strong” or noun-verb 
roots, so were their emblems tacked on to the pictures representing 
the latter. A series of strokes represented the plural, a male or 
female emblem stood for the pronoun, and the sign for country was 
used for “at” or the arrow for “to”. There was nothing arbitrary 
in such representation. It was as purely a natural growth as was 
that of the language itself. 

The gradual changes of the later stages are equally natural, 
and equally parallel to the development of language; but the true 
hieroglyphic stage is that which belongs to the agglutinative stage 
in language. Thus, while the plural of man was “man-s”, two 
emblems—a man and a series of strokes—would represent the 
word in the plural. When, however, the plural was formed by 
inflection, 7zen could not very well be spelt “mans”. Hencea more 
abstract conception arose, and the emblems were used simply as 
syllables, not as words at all; “men” was spelt me-en' by two 
syllables, each of which in earlier times had been a distinct word. 
In cuneiform we can trace this change occurring, and the transi- 
tion from one to the other—from the word to the syllable--is very 
plainly observable. Egyptian, as we know it, was not a mono- 
syllabic language, and when the syllable began to come into use, 
it was therefore necessary to cut down the word to a monosyllable. 
The use of cuneiform in a foreign language (Semitic) was the 
immediate cause of the conception of the syllable, and the same 
may have been the case in Egyptian; but in Tartar languages it 
was not necessary to cut down the word, because these languages, 
from the dawn of history, have been mainly monosyllabic. Any 
student of Turkish or of Chinese will recognise this monosyllabic 
character of the Turanian speech ; and hence the change from 
word to syllable presented no great difficulty in Turanian tongues, 
and the monosyllabic emblems for words were ready to hand 
when Semitic scribes began to use them as syllables. 

The confusions which were introduced into cuneiform through 
the employment of the original system in several languages, through 
its elaboration by scribes, and through the loss of the original 
meanings of the emblems, are so numerous and puzzling that it 
seems almost hopeless to escape them. In Egypt the same elabora- 
tion—which has reached its climax in Chinese—went on for a long 
time, but the Egyptians found a way of escape in an alphabet. 

1 For example, the Assyrian god Anu has his name spelt 4-zuw, originally 


“water-not”, but his name has nothing to do with either word, being originally 
Anna, “the God on high”, or sky deity. 
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The Phcenicians in like manner arrived at the same abstract idea 
of simplification through the use of syllables having a weak vowel 
sound.! The clumsy cuneiform itself produced a Persian alphabet, 
but the greater simplicity of the Phoenician letters led naturally to 
their superseding even the modified and simplified cuneiform 
alphabet. Thus, of all the various ramifications of the three 
systems, the net result is the alphabet of Syria. 

There is another element of complication to be considered 
before proceeding to details, namely, the use of determinatives. 
They belong to the later hieroglyphic stage, and are absent alike 
(generally speaking) from the picture writing of primitive man and 
from the alphabet of civilised races? The determinative is a 
picture showing the object, or the class to which the object belongs, 
placed beside the syllabic spelling of the word. ‘There are about 
seventy common signs of this kind in Egyptian, besides others 
which are rare. In Semitic cuneiform they are less numerous. In 
the old Akkadian texts, where the writing consists mainly of 
words, not of syllables, it appears, according to some authorities, 
that what are called determinatives are rather words, to be pro- 
nounced in addition to the rest. The use of this double system 
was not originally necessary ; it came in as the symbols ceased to 
be used according to their picture-value, and were indiscriminately 
employed for their sound-value. In order to avoid hopeless con- 
fusion, a picture had to be added to the sounds. One reason for 
this confused use of the original emblems was the change of lan- 

1 The pedigree of these various systems would seem to be somewhat 


as follows :— 
1. Picture. Turanian. 





2. Hieroglyph. | 





| | | 
China. Asia Minor and Syria. Egypt. Mesopotamia (Akkad). 
7s = 
Hieratic. | | | 
3. Syllabary. The am Syllabary. Sumerian. Babylonian. Assyrian 
4. Letter. | 
Carian. Lycian. Phoenician. Demotic. Vannic, Medic, Persian 
and other syllabaries. 


hence Italic and > bets, superseding Cypriote, Cuneiform, 
other alphabets. and Demotic. 

Voltaire was among the first to suggest that the simpler Phcenician 
alphabet superseded hieroglyphics for commercial reasons, the trader having 
no time to devote to learning four or five hundred signs. (See Phil. Dict, 
article “Alphabet.”) 

2 In Persian cuneiform a few survive, and some of our conventional signs 
have the same use. 


5. Alphabet. Greek and ac and Only this branch survives in true alpha- 
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guage. Thus Xz meant “ place” in Akkadian but not in Assyrian. 
In the latter language the emblem might be used for “land” with 
the value Irtsitu, or for a syllable with the old value Kz. Another 
reason for confused use of the emblems was the law of “ phonetic 
harmony”, which belongs to Turanian languages. Thus, in com- 
pound words, the sound of the attached particles is modified, to 
harmonise with the sound of the root. This was the case appar- 
ently in Akkadian and in Medic, as well as in modern Tartar, 
Mongol, and Ugric languages. Thus the pronoun “I” had in 
Akkadian the sounds ma, mu, mz, me,am, um, im, according to the 
sound of the word to which it was attached. These sounds were 
represented by different signs, such as m7, “ black”—a representa- 
tion of rain falling from heaven ; zm, “wind”—a sail, etc! In an 
earlier stage, no doubt, some single ideographic emblem would have 
been used without regard to the vowel-sound of the pronoun. 

It is perhaps clear that a hieroglyphic system in which these 
various confusions do not occur is probably earlier than the time 
when the ingenuity of the scribes had complicated the rude original 
writing ; but surer marks of date are to be found in the number 
of characters employed, and in the preservation of their pictorial 
forms. The cuneiform emblems now known amount to about 550. 
By aid of the Tell Loh texts it is possible not only in more than 
seventy cases to discover the original hieroglyphic form of the 
emblem (such as a star for “ god”, an arm for “ power”, a foot for 
“come”, a pair of legs for “ go”, a square for “ enclosure”),? but also 
to determine a large number of compound emblems, sometimes 
with one sign above the other, sometimes with a signinside. Thus 
“marsh” is represented by “enclosure” with “ water” inside ; “ prin- 
cess” by the sign for “female” above “prince”; giving a series of 
types, interchanged, and allowing of a series of classes, which 
reduce the system to about 130 original signs. These compound 
emblems, one placed inside the other, are also known in Egyp- 





1 The result of this indiscriminate use in later Akkadian ot the syllables, 
without reference to the original picture-value, is to render translation extremely 
difficult. 

2 The accompanying plate gives sixty-six examples, of which thirty-seven 
are found also in the Hittite system, often with the same sound. The compound 
emblems, with a few exceptions, are, however, omitted. The emblems are all 
turned through a right angle to their original position as on the oldest texts. 
Mr. G. Bertin seems to have been the first to see that this rule applied without 
exception to every cuneiform emblem. To fourteen identifications of the 
original form already made, I have added on the plate fifty-two, many of which 
are very evident, and have no doubt suggested themselves to others. 
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tian; and in Chinese this method of forming new signs by com- 
pounding two or more original emblems together has been carried 
to great lengths. 

Lenormant considered that the cuneiform system originall: 
consisted of about 130 emblems, and recent discoveries have 
confirmed this view. In the Altaic or Hittite, the system, as at 
present known, includes not more than 130 signs, and the com- 
pound or included emblems are so rare that only two possible cases 
can be cited. 

There are thus several good reasons for supposing the Altaic to 
be more primitive than either the Egyptian or the cuneiform ; Ist, 
because of the fewness of the emblems ; 2nd, because there do not 
appear to be any determinatives—the writing being ideographic 
rather than syllabic ; 3rd, because of the pictorial character of the 
emblems; 4th, because of the method of arrangement of the 
writing in lines running horizontally, while the words are in 
vertical columns. This is the old Akkadian arrangement of the 
texts at Tell Loh; 5th, the absence of “included” or clearly com- 
pound embleins. It is only natural to suppose that the Syrian 
hieroglyphics must be of very great antiquity. We have one text 
known to be earlier than 1400 B.C., but since the Phoenician 
alphabet is at least as old as 1200 B.C., and since it was preceded 
by a syllabary (the Asianic) which had grown probably out of the 
_ Hittite, just as the hieratic grew out of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

it is fairly certain that the hieroglyphic stage in Syria was 
attained as early as in Egypt, viz., about 4000 B.C., or earlier. 

The comparison of Hittite and Akkadian is justified by the 
occurrence of the words Essebu, Nazi, Tar, Sar, Aka, and many 
others, among the names of princes, and by the identical sound of 
the plural, and of some of the pronouns and post-positions, while 
the geographical lists give abundant indications of close connec- 
tion between the two languages. No serious attempt to refute 
this evidence has yet been made by any competent scholar. 

In the case of Egyptian, it may be urged that we have to do 
with an African language which is certainly distinct from Turanian 
speech. This is quite true; yet in the Egyptian dictionary will be 
found at least 150 foreign words, which are clearly of Turanian 
origin. The portraits of Egyptian chiefs about the Hyksos period 
have also been pronounced to be of Turanian type, and it is 
generally admitted that a Turanian element found its way to the 
Delta not later than 2000 B.C.; indeed, some of the Turanian 
words are traceable back to the Ancient Empire, and as in several 
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cases they refer to chiefs and to government, it is probable that the 
Turanian was the ruling or dominant factor in the population. 
Other words show that they must have been to a certain extent 
civilised, possessing not only flocks and herds, but also fields and 
cities. 

That the art of picture-writing was known before the separation 
of the Ugric, Finnic, Turko-Tartar, and Mongol peoples, and before 
the Turanian element found its way to Egypt, appears to be shown 
by the fact that the word for “ writing” is common to all these 
languages. The root is Sav, and its primitive meaning was to 
“ scratch”, hence to draw or to engrave,! and hence to write. The 
art of hieroglyphic delineation was thus probably known from a 
very remote period to the various families of the Turanian stock. 

The next objection is that already mentioned, which urges 
that the comparison is simply pictorial. To a certain extent this 
is true. The emblems which can be compared are those which 
represent objects or actions, not those which represent pronouns 
or particles. The Hittite pronouns are peculiar to that system ; 
so are the similar parts of speech in Egyptian. If we find the 
head of an ass, or bull, or ram, or a hand or foot, used both in 
Hittite, in Egyptian, and in cuneiform, this is not enough to prove 
the common origin of the three systems. When, however, we can 
show that /e was the Hittite word and the Akkadian word for 
“bull”, and that the well-known Tartar and Mongol? word Khar 
for “ox” occurs both in Akkadian and in Egyptian (as does the word 
Gut for “bull”, also in Egyptian, Akkadian, and Chinese), we stand 
on very different ground. The hand in the act of grasping has the 
value Zo in Hittite and Zu in cuneiform. The tiara or mitre in 
Egyptian has the sounds Kha and WM attached to it, and in 
Akkadian Khan and Un (or Nu) mean “ majesty” or “ prince”. 
The Hittite emblem of the arm grasping a stick has the sound Za, 
and in Egyptian Za means “ stick” or “beat”, and is accompanied 
by the same emblem as a determinative. These are indications 
which should not be overlooked, and the natural conclusion seems 
to be that, though the three hieroglyphic systems diverged at a 
very early period, before the writing had become more than a 
somewhat conventionalised picture-system, and when what are 

1 Mongol sor, zor, “to draw”; Uigur serge, “writing”; Tschuwash sira, 
“write”; Mordwin, sorma, “writing”; Akkadian sar, “write”; Egt. serr, 
“inscribe, draw, write”. 

* Tunguse sar and dkér; Mongol uker; Vogul kar, khar, kher, khir; 
Ostiak kar, khar,; Burgit kur (Esth. harg, “calf”) ; Egyptian kher, “ bull”; 
Akkadian shar; Hungarian ddr; Finnish kirgo. 
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called “ phonetic complements” had not as yet come into existence, 
nevertheless all three systems are but separate developments of 
the original Turanian invention of pictorial writing. 

There is a peculiarity about the comparison of the Hittite or 
Altaic and the Egyptian which is also suggestive. The emblems 
which are similar are those used as determinatives in Egyptian, 
which were probably among the oldest and best known of the 400 
signs. Of these determinatives there are about 70 widely used. 
They do not appear to be connected with the 23 determinatives 
used in cuneiform, with one or two exceptions, and they are placed 
after the word, not before it, as is usual in cuneiform with a few 
exceptions. The employment of determinatives was a later inven- 
tion, long after the separation of the different systems, hence the 
signs so employed are quite distinct. The Egyptian determinative 
often accompanies a foreign Turanian word (for the rich Egyptian 
language included 50 or 60 Semitic and perhaps 200 Turanian 
imported words), and in such cases the meaning, and the sound 
which accompanies the determinative, are both sometimes closely 
the same as those which may be given to the Altaic or to the 
Akkadian cuneiform emblem. For instance, the words Gut and 
Khar in Egyptian denote bull, and have a bull for a determinative. 
In cuneiform the bull’s head stands for the same sounds. 

The comparison often includes abstract ideas, as when heaven 
is represented by a sort of yoke-like object standing for the fir- 
mament, and deity by a star, storm by rain from the firmament, 
and royalty by the peculiar tiara head-dress. The occurrence of 
such resemblances is fairly strong evidence of common origin, in 
addition to which it has been noted that in all three systems 
originally the emblems face to the right hand, that words are 
arranged in vertical columns, and that animals are represented by 
their heads and actions by limbs.! 


1 The direction in which the writing reads is a matter of interest. The 
Tell Loh Akkadian texts read from the right; the Hittite read alternately from 
right and from left ; the Semitic cuneiform from the left ; the Egyptian in 
different ways. The earliest Greek texts read like the Hittite texts, alternately 
from right and from left. This seems to indicate that although the great 
Ionian alphabet which superseded earlier Greek scripts has been referred to a 
Lydian and Aramean origin, it may really have been obtained from the non- 
Semitic inhabitants of the same country, if (as the discovery of the Carian 
system of writing, I believe, shows) the true origin of Asiatic alphabets is to be 
found in Asiatic syllabaries. It is certainly remarkable that the Greeks as a 
rule wrote the opposite way to the Semitic race in Syria, for they continued to 
use the same letters, and these, when not symmetrical, seem to have belonged 
to a hieroglyphic system facing to the right. 
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Itis generally held that the cuneiform is of Akkadian origin. 
Mr. Bertin alone, I believe, does not agree with this view, but it 
appears to be rendered probable by several considerations : Ist, the 
Akkadian texts are ideographic rather than phonetic (ze., written in 
words, not in syllables), and this, together with the agglutinative 
language, marks an earlier graphic stage ; hieroglyphics would not 
be invented by persons speaking an inflected language. 2nd, it has 
been noted that the Semitic sounds of the emblems agree with the 
Sumerian or later Akkadian, which is written less ideographically; 
and 3rd, it is also noted that emblems which had their sounds written 
inside them to give greater clearness, have been imported, as 
emblems only, into the Semitic system, the sounds being Akkadian. 
These circumstances cannot well be explained on the contrary 
hypothesis that the Akkadians borrowed from the Semites. 

In Medic and in other languages a kind of selected syllabary 
occurs, but it is very doubtful if this selection was arbitrary. The 
Medic, which is said to be derived from the Assyrian—which it 
resembles—consists entirely of emblems which are of great an- 
tiquity, and which as a rule are not compounds, but simple 
hieroglyphs. It would seem that the Medic scribes had escaped 
from the pedantry of the later Assyrian writers, and that the 
ingenious elaboration of the original system which the latter 
evolved was unknown to the local calligraphists who wrote in 
Medic. 

What is still more important is, that the single sound belonging 
to these Medic emblems is always an Akkadian word for the 
object represented (whenever.that object can be distinctly recovered), 
so that none of that confusion which is said to be found in Assyrian 
cuneiform has occurred in Medic. This seems to show that the 
Medic divided off before the pictorial value was quite forgotten, 
and before confusion, due to its being lost and to the syllabic value 
alone being retained, had commenced. The number of signs used 
in Medic (109 phonetic and 12 ideograms) also approaches the 
original number of signs in both cuneiform and Hittite, and the 
numerals are the same as in the Egyptian, including the tens. 

We have seen that the further back we look the more does the 
hieroglyphic writing in every country approach to the original 
picture-record. For this reason, in the Altaic or Hittite system, 
which appears to be so very primitive, we should expect the values 
of the emblems to be more generally ideographic than phonetic. 
We can hardly suppose that determinatives would occur in a system 
with so few emblems, and in which the pictures are still so easily 


MERE tiie aois cites on Sen 


WARES ise ais cocci neue 
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understood ; and in the short bilingual boss no such determinatives 
appear to occur. At the same time, the conventionalised character 
of some of the signs shows that we have to do with hieroglyphic, 
not with pure picture writing, and this class of signs appears to 
have been used phonetically to express the relationship between 
the larger emblems standing for noun and verb.! 

The sounds which belong to the Hittite emblems can only be 
recovered through the Asianic syllabary, which represents the 
“hieratic” stage in the system. In most cases the syllabaries only 
give us ove sound for the hieroglyphic, but it is fairly certain that 
the noun and verb emblems, at least, must have possessed many 
other sounds, because there were other words for the object or act. 
Thus the Cypriote gives us /e for “ bull” (/ or Zw in Akkadian), but 
probably the words Gut and Khar would also have existed in Hittite 
(being widely spread terms for “ox” in Turanian speech), and these 
sounds also would consequently have belonged to the emblem &, 
the bull’s head. 

I conclude, therefore, as regards the Hittite :—tst, that it is 
a system probably used about 4000 to 2000 B.C. ; 2nd, that it is 
very primitive, with few signs, and probably no determinatives: 
nearer to the oldest Akkadian? than to any other system of writing, 
with ideographic emblems and phonetic grammatical signs ; 3rd, 
that the language has now been discovered (in 1887) to be Tura- 
nian, and that it is probably nearer to Akkadian than to any other 
Turanian tongue; 4th, that the comparative study of cunciform, 


1 These grammatical signs being the commonest on the texts, appear to 
have survived in Cypriote, and I have proposed to recognise them as follows: 
Mu, “1; Ne, “he”; Zo? “thou”; Me, * plural”; Na, “of”; Zz, “at”; Sa, “with”? 
Li, “to”; (adjective); Ga (adjective and precative); Ke (personal); Ka,“ towards” ; 
Pi or S (personal); No, “negative”; Po, “this”; A (participle) UVa, “and”, or w. 
All these values are common to many Turanian languages, Tartar, Ugric, and 
Finnic, as well as to Akkadian, Medic, and in some cases Etruscan. Some 
occur in Basque, some in Hungarian, but the nearest approach on the whole is 
found in Turkish and the Tartar dialects. In addition to the single emblems 
we have many valuable compounds, such as Mes (the Turkish mek) Kan, 
“this”; Kaka, “cause”; Tas (adverbial); Mak (personal); Vad (personal); etc., 
etc. About one hundred words in all have, I believe, been recovered from the 
personal and geographic lists and from the Cypriote. 

2 The town names of Asia Minor are very often comparable with 
Turanian roots, and the same names occur in Italy and Spain. Recent re- 
search has, indeed, connected Aryan and Turanian speech ; but the chiet 
peculiarities of the Aryan (gender, and the position of the plural) do not seem 
to be traceable in the early languages of Media, Asia Minor, and Mesopo- 
tamia, which are in the agglutinative stage when first we become acquainted 
with them. 
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Egyptian and Hittite hieroglyphs will serve to throw much light 
on the last named, and to supplement the information obtainable 
from the Asianic syllabaries. 

On the accompanying Plate the details of a comparison of Hittite, 
Cypriote, Cuneiform, and Egyptian may be studied. The sources 
whence the emblems are derived are reliable and recent ; vouched 
for by the names of Deecke, Amiaud, Brugsch, and Pierret ; and 
the Akkadian words are not only those accepted by Lenormant 
and Delitszch, but (in order not to rest on authority only) I have 
in most of the cases verified their existence as Turanian roots by 
tracing them in Medic, in Etruscan, in the Finnic vocabularies of 
Donner, in the Tartar vocabularies of Vambéry, and in the 
Turkish dictionary (in which, of course, foreign words must be 
carefully set aside). Out of 800 Akkadian words, about 200 are 
traceable in Turkish, 60 or 70 in Medic, 400 in Tartar dialects, and 
many also in Mongolic dialects, in Ugric and Finnic speech, and 
a fewin Chinese. The grammar of Akkadian, however, is nearer to 
that of the Manchu Tartar than to any other living speech as yet 
compared, except the Basque. 

Taking the emblems in order, a few remarks may serve to 
explain the plate. 

1. Star—Occurs on the Hittite seals, and is used in Cypriote 
for aand av. The cuneiform an, meaning “ god”, was originally 
a star, and in Egyptian the star denotes deity.! 

2. The Firmament.—Compared with the Carian U, might 
have the values Ub and Pa. The cuneiform U represents the 
firmament, standing for “sky”. The Egyptian emblem of 
the firmament, among other words, belongs to the sound Pe, 
“heaven”. From this emblem possibly the Greek Omega may 
be derived. 

3. The Water-pot—Compared with the Cypriote Ya and 
Carian a. In Akkadian and Susian, a means “water”, and the 
word survives in Ugric and Finnic speech. The cuneiform and 
Egyptian emblems for “ water” are representations of waves, but the 
Egyptian pot is a determinative for liquids, with the value Vu or V 
as a syllable, meaning, as Mr. Bertin points out, “fresh water”. It 
also accompanies the word aaa, “vase”; and a in Egyptian means 
“to wash”. It is, I think, from this emblem that the Phcenician 
letter Aix takes its origin. 


1 Compare Etruscan an, un: Aino aina, “god”; Turkish Aza, “ Saint”. 
*Tartar uw, uv, ub, “curved”; Akkadian Pa, “the firmament”; «4, 
“heavenly region”; #, “day”. 
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4. The Hand—The cuneiform Tu (also Tuk) means “ to take” 
or “have”, the root meaning “touch”. The Egyptian hand is a 
common determinative for words meaning “touch” or “give” 
(7% means “give” in Egyptian.) The Cypriote sound is Zo. 

5. Zhe Tiara—In Finnic and Ugric speech, the word Ko or 
Kio signifies “long”, “high”, “ bright”, “precious”, and it has all 
these meanings in Akkadian. Hence it appears to have come to 
mean an “illustrious” person, Au being “king”, according to 
Lonormant and Norris, in Medic, while in Akkadian the word Ku 
or Ke for “prince” is acknowledged by several good authorities. 
The cuneiform emblem of a tiara has the sound Aza, which is 
the Turkish Aka, “a chief”. The Egyptian mitre is the determi- 
native of Kha, “ glorious”. The Cypriote sound is Ko. 

6. The House—In all the systems E means “house”, and has 
a similar sign. 

7. Rain —If the correct sound has been obtained for the 
Hittite, Re may mean “shine” or “ flow”. The cuneiform emblem 
Mi stands for “storm” or “darkness”, and the Egyptian is also a 
determinative of words meaning “storm”. 

8. The Saltire has the value nu, “not”, in Cypriote and in 
cuneiform. In Egyptian this emblem belongs as a determinative 
to words expressing contrariety. 

9. The Amulet—This is the Egyptian emblem of life (the 
Ankh), and it was used in Chaldea, but has not been recognised in 
cuneiform. It occurs also in Phoenicia and at Carthage, and on the 
Hittite texts. The Cypriote sound Ra asa Turanian root might 
mean “life”? from a widely spread root, whence Zr or Ay, “ man”, 
and other words meaning “ power” or “strength”. 

10. Country—The emblem represents mountains. In Akkadian 
Ma and Mat are words meaning “land”, and in Egyptian the 
emblem occurs with the word Mata, signifying some Asiatic 
country.2 The Cypriote sound is M2. 

11. Zhe Kéteis—This emblem appears to be used in Hittite for 
the pronoun Mz, “I”. It is very like the cuneiform determinative 


1 This seems, according to Prof. de Lacouperie’s list, to be the Chinese 
emblem ef or mi, “ black” (compare Akkadian gig and mz, “black”). 

2 Compare Ra, “to make”, Rag, “create”, in Akkadian and Susian respec- 
tively. This identification of the emblem, which has lately been discussed by 
several scholars, will be found in Syrian Stone Lore, 1887, p. 72. It also 
occurs on a seal found by Mr. Greville Chester, and on a so-called Hittite 
cylinder (Perrot, Syrie, p. 772). 

3 The word Shan for mountain, in Chinese, represented originally a three- 
peaked mountain in profile, 
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of “female”, having among other sounds that of Muk. The root 
Am Um in Tartar languages means “mother” and “existence”, 
The Egyptian emblem signifies the female, and is found with the 
word Ma or Mat, “ mother”. The Cypriote sound is Mo. 

12. The Phallus is used in Hittite for the pronoun We, “he”. 
It appears somewhat to resemble the cuneiform Va, which is 
thought also to represent the phallus. The Cypriote is We. 

13. Running—There is only one known instance in Hittite. 
The cuneiform dw means “go”. There is another similar cunei- 
form emblem (of which only one case is known), said to mean 
“stand” or “slave”. The Egyptian is a well-known determinative 
for “walk”, “move”, “go”, occurring in both directions for “go” 
and “ return”. 

14. Zhe Foot.—This is clearly the same as the cuneiform du, 
“go”. It is used, however, for the passive of the verb in cunei- 
form, and apparently in Hittite also. 

15. Zhe Leg—tThis is a distinct emblem, occurring in Hittite 
on the same texts with 14, but much rarer. The Egyptian 
emblem is used as a determinative with words meaning “climb”, 
“ walk”, etc. 

16. The Open Hand.-—Akkadian se, “give”, and sa, “favour”. 
Su, “hand” and “ favour”, from the Tartar root sez, “favour”. The 
Egyptian emblem is the determinative for “hand” and “ take”, and 
appears to have had the value sa or sap (see Pierret, Vocab., p. 580). 
The letter d@ is also a hand in Egyptian. 

17. The Arm raised.—Cuneiform Jd, “ power”, and Da. The 
word 77, “take”, appears to have the same origin. The Egyptian 
is the determinative for “give”. The cunciform is used to express 
the abstract termination Da. The Hittite may perhaps also be 
so used. The Cypriote is Ze. 

18. The Dog or Lion.—The Altaic race only found the lion on 
reaching Mesopotamia. They called it the “big dog”, and the 
emblem on Hittite seals may be a mastiff or a lion. The cunei- 
form Ur, “dog”, has been shown by Mr. G. Bertin to be a 
dog’s head. The Egyptian lion-headed goddess also appears 
cat-headed. 


1 Akkadian Anna, “ mother”, Mukh, “to bear”, Ma, “be”; Chinese Muh, 
* mother’; Turkish Am, the Kteis; Tschuwash Ama (also in Khitan), “mother”, 
“‘wife”, Muk in Akkadian is rendered “ building” (z.e., what is made), but the 
emblem has in cuneiform also the value sa/, “female”, and Rak (the Kteis, 
according to Lenormant), meaning “the creator’, and “ woman”. The meaning 
of the cuneiform emblem is thus clear, and Herodotus speaks (ii, 102, 106) of 
monuments on which he saw the Kteis represented in Syria. 
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19. The Bull—Le} Khar, Gut are Turanian words for bull. In 
Egyptian we find the two last. The Cypriote is Le. 

20. The Sun.—In both cuneiform and Hittite the sun emblem, 
originally round, became lozenge-shaped as the system became 
more conventional. There is a doubtful Cypriote form which 
might be compared, but the sound is uncertain. 

21. The Shi~.—A Cypriote emblem rare and rather doubtful, 
with the sound ma, might be compared with this. 

22. The Stick—The Egyptian is the determinative of causa- 
tion, and accompanies the word Za, “beat”. In Akkadian we 
find Da, “to drive”, which is apparently the Tartar azt, “to drive”? 

23. The Throne—tIn cuneiform ex, “lord”, is symbolised by a 
throne. The Egyptian throne is the emblem of Isis and of the 
rising sun. In Hittite the value may have been em, and the 
meaning appears to be “ majesty”.® 

24. The Crook.—The sound Ga in Altaic speech means “curved”. 
The Egyptian emblem /zé stands for “chief”, but the Hittite seems 
to be used as an adjective or precative Cypriote, a. 

25. The Herb—The sound 77 signifies “living” in Akkadian. 
The Egyptian emblem is the determinative for trees or herbs, and 
accompanies the word Zaz or 77 for “plant”. In Medic Za means 
“live”. The Cypriote sound is Ze. 

26. The Bud.—The Hittite resembles the flower sceptres borne 
by Cappadocian and Assyrian deities (and by deities in India as 
well). The word fu signifies “growth”. The cuneiform Puw is 
alsoa bud. The Egyptian emblem fat is a sceptre. The Cypriote 
sound is Pu. The Akkadian word Pw means “to grow long”, 
the Tartar doy, “long” or “grass”, the Hungarian fu, “ grass”. 

27. The Rod—This is very rare in Hittite. In cuneiform pa 
is rendered by some authorities sceptre, perhaps connected with 
the Altaic epze, “to rule”. The meaning of the cuneiform emblem 
is, however, somewhat doubtful. The Cypriote sound is Pa. 


1 Ze or ft is a sound belonging to the bull’s head in Akkadian. Zzdé is 
said to be a Chinese word for “bull”. It apparently means “animal”, from the 
root o/, “tobe”. Hence Zw is “ horse’”in Hungarian, and Zoo means “ soul” in 
Zirianian (Akkad. Zu, “man” or “ being”). In Chinese the bull’s head, ac- 
cording to de Lacouperie, has the sound gw, “ bull”. 

2 Ta, “ great”, also occurs in Akkadian, and Zan, “power”, Chinese 7a, 
“ powerful”, Zan, “hero”. This is perhaps the Tartar 7/7, “master’. The 
Finnic root ¢az also means “strong”. In Catagaish ¢ay means both “ prop” 
and “ power’. The Cypriote emblem compared is a. 

3 The word £x for throne recalls the word HYazz in the Khitan for a sacred 
throne (/.2.A.S., XII, ii, p. 162). 
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28. The Key—The emblem recalls the wooden keys used in 
Etruria and still in use in the East. The cuneiform z& means 
“ open”—a very common Altaic root—and the emblem might also 
be a key. The Hittite is used apparently as a noun-suffix (Ke). 

29. The Cross—There is no doubt that the cross was a sacred 
emblem among Hittites and Cappadocians. It is held in the 
hands of deities on the seal cylinders. It is worn as a charm by 
Assyrian kings. The cuneiform cross stands for Bar, “to beget”, 
“to prosper”, the Tartar dar, “to live’. The Cypriote sound / 
may be connected with a Turanian root, “ to live”, whence “ spirit”, 
and Akkadian Zu,“ man”. The Carian H, which has the same 
form, is perhaps from the word Hz, Khz, ezz, meaning “good” in 
some Altaic languages. All these sounds agree in making the 
cross (like No. 9, the Amulet) a sign of prosperity. 

30. The Fire Stick—This is perhaps uncertain. The Cypriote 
Ri may represent the Turanian root meaning “light”, “shine”, 
“burn” (Yar or). In Ugric languages it means “to be red”. 
Akkadian 22, “bright”. The cuneiform 2, signifying “bright”, 
in its oldest form resembles the Hittite, but the original emblem 
is uncertain. 

31. Zhe Yoke-—In cuneiform the emblem /« means “ yoke”, 
the Tartar root 2z/, o/, meaning “to bind together”. The Hittite 
emblem is used to form adjective-adverbs, like the Turkish /z, Zeh, 
4t, and the Akkadian “. The Cypriote sound is Zz. 

32. The Stream.—The occurrence of a similar abstract idea in 
Egyptian in this case is very interesting. In that system the 
emblem is the determinative for sprinkling and shedding. The 
Cypriote Re connects the Hittite with an old root, Ra, “to flow” 
as in Akkadian (Tartar /r, “to flow”). 

33. The Arrow.—The Tartar root at means “to shoot”. The 
cuneiform Zz resembles an arrow, though not used for that word. 
The javelin also occurs in Egyptian. The Cypriote is 77. 

34. Lhe Hook—The Tartar root Boy, Bok, “ bent” or “curved”, 
may perhaps explain the Cypriote Po. The Egyptian emblem 
is used as a letter. 

35. Corn.—Unknown in Hittite, se in cuneiform, so in Egyptian, 
stands for corn, and the Cypriote seems to have a similar deriva- 
tion.” 


1 The Chinese emblem doh or fu, meaning “to divine”, according to de 
Lacouperie, is a sort of hook very like the Hittite. 

* The Cypriote 0, Au, te, so, are very like one another, because they were 
originally “ herb”, “ plant”, “ growth”, and “ corn”. 








pr 
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36. The Fish—Unknown in Hittite. The cuneiform Kia means 
“fish”. The Cypriote Khe may preserve the later form of the 
Hittite. The Egyptian word Kza, “fish”, has the determinative a 
fish. 

37. The Eye.—This is unknown in Hittite, unless the ordinary 
emblem, Ax, for “deity, be so derived, in which case it would also have 
the value /s or Sz, which is quite possible, as Es is a common Tartar 
word for “God”. In Akkadian (as in Chinese) Sz stands for “ eye” 
or “see”! In Egyptian the emblem shown accompanies the words 
Anand Sai, for “eye” and “see”. A somewhat similar eye is also 
used for the “eye of Osiris”, which was an amulet, and symbolised 
the sun. The Cypriote sound is Sz. 

38. The Hittite emblem occurs only on one seal. The cunei- 
form probably means “ to stand still”. The Egyptian is the emblem 
of “ stability” (Zaz), a word also apparently found in many Tartar 
dialects. 

39. The value Dz is obtained for the Hittite from the bilingual. 
The cuneiform Dim means, among other things, “ to make” or “ pro- 
duce” (Tartar, Dem, “breath” or “ life”). The emblem has been 
thought to be Phallic. 

40. The Hittite resembles an altar, and is compared with the 
altar emblem in the other systems. Its sound in Hittite is still 
unknown. 

41. The Wind—The cuneiform 722, meaning “life” or “spirit”, 
is very like the Hittite, which derives its sound from the Cypriote, 
rendered variously Zu, Se, or Ze. The Tartar root /s, meaning 
“ blow,” “ spirit”, may be connected.” 

42. Plural—Represented in all three systems by strokes. In 
Hittite this emblem is known from the bilingual to have the value 
Me, which is the Elamite and Akkadian plural according to Pro- 
fessor Sayce. 

43. Speech—The value of the Hittite is generally acknowledged. 
The sound Vi is to be compared with the Tartar Ox, “ call”, and 
the Medic Na, “to say”, Turkish, aun, “ voice”, Akkadian, Ex, 
“a prayer”. The Egyptian is the determinative of speech. 

44. Twins—Only once known in Hittite. The Egyptian 
emblem is used to express “union”. In Hittite it may mean the 
twins (Bel and Sin) who found their place in the Zodiac (the 


1 The Chinese eye emblem has the sounds sz and mut, according to de 
Lacouperie. 

2 The Chinese emblem for “breath” or “wind” presents a remarkable 
resemblance. 
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Aryan Asvinau), since the emblem occurs in what seems to be a 
list of divine names.! 


The reader must judge for himself the value of these com- 
parisons. I have only to say that not by form alone are they 
suggested, but by meaning, and in some cases by sound as well. 
To me they appear to give strong confirmation of the theory of a 
common origin for the three hieroglyphic systems. 

The subject of the connection of the Chinese writing has not 
been treated in this paper. It presents peculiar difficulties, because 
of the decayed state of even the earliest known symbols. There 
are, perhaps, some forty possible comparisons known, but the 
Chinese seem to have developed independently from a very early 
period. Some advance in tracing the earliest forms has been made 
by Dr. Chalmers, and the subject has been studied by Edkins, de 
Lacouperie, and other scholars, but the results are still very doubtful 
in most instances. 


C. R. CONDER. 


1 There are several other cases which might be added. The eagle, the 
hare, the ass’s head (which latter occurs in all three systems), the vase, Az or 
Pe, found in Hittite and in cuneiform, and resembling the Egyptian Khaz, a 
“vase”. The bowl—7¢#x in cuneiform, Zennz in Egyptian—the tablet, and the 
demon’s head, the former in all three systems, the latter in Hittite (in Egyptian 
the demon Sax is a full figure). But in these seven additional cases the 
connection is almost purely graphic. There are also a few cases where cunei- 
form and Egyptian emblems, not occurring in Hittite, may be compared. 
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REPORT BY MR. F. S. A. BOURNE OF A JOURNEY IN SOUTH- 
WESTERN CHINA, through the Provinces of Ssi-ch‘uan, 
Yiin-nan, Kwang-si, and Kuei-chou, from October 26th, 1885, 
to May 5th, 1886. 

(Continued from page 67.) 


peering TO LE-NGAN.—Ta-shih-yais, a most pictur- 
esque valley, or, rather, little plain, shut in by limestone hills 
of most fantastic shape. The whole surface was planted out in little 
beds of poppies, with here and there a patch of buckwheat in flower, 
the whole as clean and regular as mosaic. This pretty little nook 
was made more interesting from the fact of its being inhabited by 
a tribe whom the Chinese call Lung-jén, cheery, open-faced 
people, with whom it was a pleasure to talk ; the men dressed as 
Chinese, but the women in a costume not seen before. In the 
house where I had breakfast there was a little girl, who looked as 
if she had stepped out of a Christmas card, dressed in red and 
black skirt and black tunic, with silver buttons and red cuffs. As 
her feet were bare, I asked her father whether she ever wore shoes; 
but, before he had time to answer, a pair of red embroidered shoes 
came flying through the door of the women’s quarters—an impul- 
sive movement, meant, no doubt, to express maternal indignation 
at such a question. These excellent Shans, for so Vocabulary Shan 
No. 2 shows them to be, were troubled in mind by a proclamation 
just issued by the Governor-General Ts‘én, ordering them, or rather 
their wives and daughters, to adopt the,Chinese dress. They were 
of the opinion, they said, that everyone should be allowed to follow 
his own religion (“chiao”); theirs was that women should dress in 
tunics and skirts, and not in sacks and trousers. 

Ma-t‘ang to K‘at-hua Fu.—Ahout two miles out of Ma-t‘ang, at 
7 A.M., we were interested to see an altar (small wooden table with 
covering of red cotton) erected by the side of the road, with a 
carpet of fir branches, candles burning, and three men standing up 
behind it, evidently waiting to go through some ceremony ; but we 
were greatly astonished when they threw themselves down and 
“kotowed” to meas I came up. It turned out that they were 
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Shans who had heard me talking in the inn over-night about their 
language and their relatives the Tai, and who had thought the 
present performance would be a neat thing in worship, as perhaps 
I might intercede with the Governor-General at K‘ai-hua in the 
matter of the dress question. 


Part V.—K'ai-hua Fu to Nanning Fu. 


Chiao-chth Ch‘éng to A-chi—Most of the inhabitants of this part 
belong to the P‘u-la tribe, who are no doubt Lolos (see Lolo 
Vocabulary No. 9), or to the Lung-jén Shans. 

A-cht to A-chi-té—- About half-way, at a place named Tiao- 
ching, I met some people called Sha-jén by the Chinese, and said 
to belong to the same family as the Lung-jén. They are no doubt 
Shans (see Shan Vocabulary No. 3). In the Topography the Sha- 
jén are said to be the descendants of an Annamese chieftain named 
Sha, and to have settled in these parts in the thirteenth century. 
At this place I noticed a proclamation just issued forbidding lynch 
law. The unauthorised punishments specified were burning, 
drowning, burying alive, and suspending by a hook at the top of a 
pole. The last manner of lynching is the common punishment in 
Yiin-nan for stealing standing crops. 

At a place called Pai-ni-t‘ang, about four miles from A-chi-té, I 
met a specimen of a tribe called T‘u-lao by the Chinese, and Pu- 
tai by themselves. I discovered afterwards that Pu is a Shan 
word meaning grandfather or grandson, and used in this and 
similar names of tribes with the meaning of clan in Clan Stuart, 
for instance. Pu-tai means Clan Tai—people who are, or are 
supposed to be, descended from Tai as common ancestor. Shan 
No. 4 is the vocabulary taken on this occasion. There were Lolos 
in this same village speaking a dialect identical with Lolo No. 9. 

Kuang-nan Fu to Sha-mu-ch'tao.—The road from Kuang-nan 
leads over low mounds bare of trees and houses. At last, after a 
walk of five miles, we came to a guard-house, or rather shed, 
occupied by three men with rusty tower muskets, where we had 
breakfast. From this point on to the end of the stage is said to 
have been the scene of a great struggle in the eleventh century. 

According to the version of the local population, who are all 
Shans, the Lolos were attacked and defeated here, after a tremen- 
dous struggle, by a Chinese general named Yang, who is worshipped 
by all the country-side, an ox being sacrificed to him every three 
years. At the end of the battle the chief of the Lung-jén was 
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taken up to heaven. A large block of stone which we passed on 
the right hand of the road was said to have been a huge fish which 
Yang had brought up from Po-sé to fend off the arrows of the 
enemy. It had been turned into a block of limestone, as Yang 
himself had been—there he stood in a cave on the opposite side, 
wearing a straw hat. So said my escort; and they explained the 
general’s winning the battle after he had been turned into stone, 
by the fact that there were six brothers Yang—one as good as 
another. Yang had only to sow beans, and soldiers sprang up. 
There must be a vivid tradition about this hero, for the local. 
members of our party talked of nothing else all the stage. Beyond 
the boulder and the stone man there is a fortified work in the hills 
in which the hero is said once to have taken refuge. 

This tradition has evidently a basis of fact, although the above 
version is very far from the truth, for in the Topography, under the 
head of “ Non-official Worship”, it is written :— 

“To the north-west of the city of Kuang-nan there is a temple 
to Yang Wén-kuang, who was a general under Ti Ch‘ing of the 
Sung dynasty, and who pursued Nung Chih-kao as far as this. 
Posterity worshipped him.” Under the heading “ Ancient 
Remains”, the 7opography says: 

“On the north of Kuang-nan Fu there is the impression on the 
rock of a horse’s hoof, which tradition declares to be that of the 
horse of Nung Chih-kao as he fled from his defeat by Ti Ch‘ing of 
the Sung dynasty.” Again, under the heading of “ Inscriptions” : 

“ Forty li from (?) Hsin-ngan-so in Méng tzii Hsien there is an 
old stone with the following inscription: “The Sung General 
Yang Wén-kuang was encamped here, to wit, while Ti Ch‘ing was 
campaigning against Nung Chih-koa.” Again, under the heading 
of “ Hills and Streams” : 

“The hill named K‘é-yen is 70 li to the north of the city of 
Kuang-nan Fu. Tradition affirms that the Sung general Ti 
Ch‘ing pursued Nung Chih-kao as far as this.” Then follows a 
note by ascholiast of the orthodox type, whose object is to show, 
with regard to the hoof impression, that Nung Chih-kao, having 
been a rebel, it cannot be the mark of his horse’s hoof, which 
heaven would not have preserved, and must therefore be the mark 
of the hoof of one of the Imperialist soldiers that served under Ti 
Ch‘ing against Nung ; but by the way he gives us valuable facts, as 
that Ti Ch‘ing was a Chinese Imperialist general ; that the contest 
took place in 1053 A.D.; that Nung Chih-kao was a rebel man 
(barbarian) of the district now called Nanning Fu in Southern 
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Kwang-si ; that, after his defeat, Nung Chih-kao escaped into the 
territory vo! the Ta-li kingdom, now Ta-li Fu, by which state he 
was killed ; that his mother, named A-nung, his brother, and his 
two sons were sent to the capital in cages and killed in the market- 
place. Again, under the heading “ History of Government” (Yen- 
ké), the Topography says : 

“After Ti Ch‘ing had defeated Nung Chih-kao in 1053 A.D., 
the descendants of the latter settled in Kuang-nan Fu.” 

Now, there is no doubt whatever that the Nung-jén, or Pu-nong, 
as they call themselves, the tribe to which Nung Chih-kao belonged, 
are Shans, as are nine-tenths of the population of the Nanning 
prefecture. In fact, what happened was, that the Shan chieftain, 
Nung Chih-kao, whose home was in the modern Nanning, sustained 
a crushing defeat in this neighbourhood at the hands of Yang 
Wén-kuang, a lieutenant of the Sung Imperialist general Ti 
Ch‘ing, in the year 1053 A.D. In fact, fora moment the curtain 
rises, and we get a glimpse of the struggle between the Chinese 
and the vigorous Shan race for the possession of Southern China. 

Between the city of Kuang-nan Fu and the Kuang-si border 
the whole country population is Shan. The Chinese call them 
“t‘u-jén”, aborigines. Asked in Chinese where they come from, they 
describe themselves as “k‘é-chia” (immigrant families), Hakkas, 
and say that their ancestors came, many generations back, from 
Hunan or Nanking, or some such high-toned locality ; but their 
speech bewrayeth them, for, with their women, they speak a dialect 
of which Shan No. 5 is a specimen, and admit to the inquirer, who 
can speak a few Shan words, that they call themselves Pu-nong, 
Pu-chei, or Pu-tai in their own language. Respecting themselves 
as Chinese, they profess to worship the Chinese general who 
defeated their chieftain in the eleventh century. However, their 
narrative reveals their secret sympathies : the Lolos are introduced 
as the defeated party; the Pu-nong chieftain is taken up to 
heaven, although, on their own showing, it is not clear what he had 
to do with the affair ; and the Chinese general has to bring up a 
fish to fend off arrows, and is turned into stone. 

Hsit-yang to Liu-k‘ung-t'ang—At Liu-k‘ung-t‘ang we stayed 
in the house of an amusing Shan family, who called themselves 
“k‘é-chia”, as usual, consisting of grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother, and four children. The grandmother sat all 
day on a straw hassock, wearing heavy silver bracelets and 
necklace, gave orders, gossiped with the neighbours, and held 
consultations on business matters; the wife and a daughter, aged 
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seven, did all the work, as usual in Shan families; the grand- 
father pottered about, spending most of his time upstairs in a loft, 
surveying a long row of bacon; and the father did nothing, and 
made the house resound for half-an-hour with his complaints when 
asked to fetch a bucket of water. The Liu-k‘ung-t‘ang villagers 
worship a grove of trees. 

Liu-k'ung-tang to Ché-lang.—Our road to-day lies along a 
lovely stream about twenty yards broad, which, about seven miles 
from Liu-k‘ung-t‘ang, breaks into a striking waterfall, with five 
separate cascades one above another. 

All along this road “ t‘u-jén” or “tu-chia”, as the Chinese call 
them, are very numerous. They call themselves “k‘é-chia” in 
Chinese, and will give, if pressed, the exact town and street from 
which their ancestors came generations ago. To-day, at a village 
called La-ssii-t‘ang, about seven miles from Ché-lang, I went into 
one of their houses out of the rain, and found a meeting going on 
to consider measures to recover two buffaloes that had been stolen 
the night before. None of the women could speak Chinese. I 
had not my papers with me, and could only obtain a short vocabu- 
lary, but enough to show that these people are Shans. The house 
was a regular Shan house, with a lower room for domestic animals, 
and a living room above, with floor and walls of bamboo laths. 

Ché-lang to Ssti-t‘ing—Six miles south-east of Ché-lang is 
situated Fu-chou, the place from which the magistrate referred to 
below takes his name. 

At Ssii-t‘ing, a wild-looking individual passed the door of the 
inn while I was talking to the landlord, who said he was a “ Hua 
Lolo” (coloured clothes Lolo): see Lolo Vocabulary No. 10, taken 
fron him. He was the last Lolo I met; there are few of them 
here—mere stragglers amongst a Shan population. This was a 
degenerate specimen of the race. He had no knowledge of Lolo 
writing, nor of ancestor worship. One curious custom he men- 
tioned—the women of his tribe are forbidden to eat pork; the 
animal was considered unclean, and therefore women should not 
eat it; men’s eating it did not matter. Thus to reconcile the 
claims of ham with the demands of a strict morality reveals a 
masculine judgment that all men must admire. 

At Kuei-ch‘ao, the most considerable place between Kuang-nan 
and Po-sé, resides an official known as the Fu-chou Aboriginal 
Magistrate (Fu-chou t‘u Chih-chou), who rules over the district 
between Kuang-nan Fu and the border of Kwang-si, an area of 
something like 2,400 square miles. This is the first instance I 
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have come across of a description of civil appointment which takes 
one back before the days of competitive examination. This office 
is hereditary in a Chinese family, named Shén, that came originally 
from the province of Ché-kiang. It seems that before China had 
conquered this part, Chinese families migrated outside the border 
of China’s settled rule, and that the most considerable of these 
families received commissions from the Emperor of China as lords 
of their neighbourhood. The appointment of aboriginal chiefs 
(T‘u-ssii) is common all over South-west China; in that case the 
natural head of the clan is made responsible by the conqueror for 
the good behaviour of his people ; but the nature of the present 
appointment is very different, and points rather to a time when 
the Chinese were colonising this region, and when it was sought 
to have some hold over a scattered border population of emi- 
grants. There are few of these appointments in Yiin-nan except 
on the Shan border; but a large part of south-west Kwang-si 
Shan country is governed in this way. 

The expression “k‘é-chia” (Hakka), immigrant, is applied to 
Chinese in these parts, and never to Shans as Shans, and they 
never predicate it of themselves except when they wish to be 
considered Chinese. Chinese is often called “k‘é-hua”, language of 
the immigrants. 

Po-sé to Nanning Fu.—lf I remember right, Mr. Colquhoun, in 
the account of his journey in these parts, remarks that his servant 
returned from a Yamén at Nanning, and said that he had there 
heard people talking in a strange tongue. Of the three runners 
sent to look after me by the magistrate, two were Shans, and 
Shan No. 6 is a vocabulary taken from one of them. The Shan 
language is here called Chuang (hua) by the Chinese, a name of 
which I could get no account. 


Part VIl.—Nanning Fu to Kuet-yang Fu. 


At a village named Lung-kuang, about seven miles from Huai- 
lung, I met a Chinese gentleman named Lao, whose father had 
studied English at Canton, and had been prefect of Wu-ch‘ang 
Fu (Hankow). His father had moved here from Canton, and was 
recently dead. I saw some of his English books, in one of which 
was written “Lao Pao-lien, 1864”. The son told me that the 
Shans (“t‘u-jén”) had here no independent script of their own, 
but that they employed Chinese characters with alterations and 


additions to represent their own sounds, being able in this way 
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to write essays in their own vernacular, after the pattern of Chinese 
competitive essays. He was kind enough to borrow a specimen of 
this writing for me to look at. More than ten per cent. of the 
characters were altered from the Chinese forms. I had to return 
this MS., but the one obtained at Li-po Hsien is probably a writing 
of this description. 

Hsin-ch‘éng is the seat of an hereditary Shan magistrate named 
Mo, whose ancestors originally came from the Kiang-su Province. 
The population is Shan, with a mixture of Chinese. Shan No. 7 
shows the language spoken here ; it was taken from our landlord. 

Li-po Hsien is situated in a low-lying valley (1,460) traversed 
by a branch of the Lung River, here about 60 yards broad, but 
very shallow, and not navigable. South of the town it is said to 
follow a subterranean passage for seven or eight miles. 

The inhabitants of the Li-po district are for the most part Shui- 
chia, z.¢., Shui families, as the Chinese call them, who are said to 
have moved up from Kwang-si. The men wear the Chinese dress, 
but the women a pleated petticoat, their hair being done in a sort 
of knot. 

Vocabulary Shan No.9 was taken from an intelligent Shui- 
chia. They call themselves Pu-shai. From the same man I 
obtained a MS. in their writing, which is now in the British 
Museum. It is probable that this script is merely an altered form 
of Chinese. 

The Shui-chia are an illiterate people in Chinese. There are 
said only to have been two Chii-jén (“provincial graduates”) from 
Li-po Hsien during the present dynasty. 

Fang-ts‘un, the next stage, is a village beautifully situated on 
the slope of an open vale, with an extensive prospect over well- 
wooded hills and verdant hollows, the young leaves of the poplar 
contrasting well with the deep green of the firs. From this point 
on opium is the great crop. It is carried down into Kwang-si for 
sale by parties of porters often 100 strong. 

At the inn at Fang-ts‘un the eldest son, about 10 years of age, 
was charged with the religious duties, which were of a practical 
character. At dusk he lighted ten sticks of incense, of which six 
went to the tablet, to heaven, earth, the emperor, ancestors, and 
teachers, which is found in every Chinese house however humble ; 
two to the local gods of virtue and prosperity ; one was stuck in 
the ground outside the door for the god of the soil, and one was 
placed in a niche near the fireplace for the kitchen god. He then 
rang a bell, to call the attention of these dignitaries to the respect 
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that was being paid them. A worship of this sort may be called 
natural religion, if natural means what most men do or have done. 
This worship of natural objects personified and of ancestors is the 
fundamental religion of the Chinese and of the other races that 
inhabit China. There is often a veneer of Buddhism or Christianity 
or orthodox rationalism, but this primitive worship is always 
below. 

Tu-shan Chou is the busiest place we have passed since Huai- 
yuan Chén in Kwang-si. The majority of the population are 
people called Chung-chia (Chung families) by the Chinese, and 
are said to have migrated into these parts from Kwang-si during 
the reign of Yung-chéng (1723-36). They are an industrious, 
thriving people, who have adopted Chinese dress, and have the 
full rights of Chinese citizenship. Many of them have obtained 
high places in the competitions and distinguished rank as officials. 
Their women have given up their clan dress for fifty years, and 
there is nothing left to distinguish them from Chinese but their 
language. Shan Vocabulary No. Io was taken from a very intelli- 
gent Chung-chia. He disclaimed all relation with the Shui-chia, 
said that he could not understand their speech, and claimed to be 
descended from Chinese immigrants from Kiang-nan, in accordance 
with the infatuation which makes all the Shans try to pass them- 
selves off as Chinese. However, when he found that I knew some 
words of his clan speech, he gave up disguise, and confessed that 
the Chung-chia called themselves Pu-man. The vocabulary shows 
a very close agreement with No. 7, taken from a Pu-man in 
Kwang-si, and is closely related to the Pu-nong of Yiin-nan. It is 
probable that the Chung-chia are more recent arrivals than the 
Shui-chia. I could get no reason why the Chinese call them 
Chung. They extend as far north as Kuci-yang Fu. 

The province of Kuei-chou has been for ages the battle-field 
between the Chinese and the third non-Chinese race of Southern 
China—the Miao-tzi—who are the ancient lords of the soil of 
Kuei-chou and Western Hunan. The tribes of Miao-tzii are 
designated by the Chinese, in their usual unintelligent manner, as 
black (“hei miao”), party-coloured (‘hua miao”), etc., epithets 
derived from their tribal costumes. With sword and bow or native 
musket they seem to have been man for man in their own hills 
a match for the Chinese, to whom they have been a source of 
anxiety before and since the time of K‘ung-ming (A.D. 181-234), 
who affirmed of them that it was their nature to rebel in a small way 
(“hsiao fan”) every three years, and to rebel seriously (“ta fan”) 
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every six years ; but foreign fire-arms wrought great havoc amongst 
them, when the rebellion was stamped out between 1868 and 1872, 
and, being in every way, except perhaps with bow and sword, 
inferior to the Chinese, they are never likely.to be formidable again. 
I came across few Miao-tzii, for they are shy, and keep off the main 
road ; but those I saw struck me as the worst-featured tribe in 
Southern China. To study their tribal relations, one should pay a 
visit to Ku Chou or Pa-chai, in south-east Kuei-chou, where they 
are very numerous. The most important tribe seems to be the Hei 
Miao, who call themselves “Pho”, a vocabulary of whose speech 
will be found in the Appendix, taken from a native of Huang-p‘ing 
Chou in the south-east of the province. 


There is probably no family of the human race—certainly no 
family with such claims to consideration—of which so little is 
accurately known as of the non-Chinese races of Southern China. 
This is in great measure due to the perfect maze of senseless names, 
taken from the Chinese, in which the subject is involved. In the 
Topography of the Viin-nan Province (edition of 1836) there is a 
catalogue of 141 classes of aborigines, each with a separate name 
and illustration, without any attempt to arrive at a broader classifi- 
cation. 

It appeared to the writer that, before these tribes could be 
scientifically assigned by ethnologists, they must be reduced to 
order amongst themselves, and that something might be done in 
that direction by taking upon this journey a short vocabulary, and 
obtaining its equivalent in the dialect of every tribe met, when a 
comparison would reveal affinities and differences. The twenty- 
two vocabularies that follow are the result. A comparison of 
these vocabularies and a study of Chinese books (especially the 
Yiin-nan Topography) has \ed to the conviction that, exclusive of 
the Thibetans (including Si-fan and Ku-tsung), there are but three 
great non-Chinese races in Southern China: the Lolo, the Shan, 
and the Miao-tzit. 

The vocabularies do not convey the whole evidence that these 
scattered peoples respectively speak the same language. In the 
case of the Lolo there was the unmistakable Welsh aspirated J, 
and the aspirated v in “ vha” (pig)—strange sounds, unheard except 
from Lolo. Again, the Pérma at Ssii-mao, when asked by what 
name his people knew that town, replied, “ By the same name as 
the Chinese”; and when asked what “ Ssii-mao” meant in his lan- 
guage, replied, “‘Ssii’ means ‘blood’, and ‘mao’ means ‘old’.” I 
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happened to have Mr. Baber’s Lolo Vocabulary open on the table, 
and looking up those words, found “blood”, “ssi”, and “old”, 
“mu”, 22, “Ssii-mu.” Lolo, Shan, and Miao-tzii are all languages 
of the Chinese type that make up for poverty of sounds by “tones”, 
and to an ear accustomed to these distinctions of sound, “song” 
and “sam”, the second and third numerals, and “ma” (dog), in 
Shan for instance, are much more significant when heard than 
written in English, when the similarity of tone is lost. 

In the Viin-nan Topography (1836) are printed short vocabu- 
laries of the principal dialects spoken by foreign tribes in the Yiin- 
nan Province. The following are the dialects given: Ts‘uan-man, 
I of Tung-ch‘uan Fu, Nung-jén, Pai-i, T‘u-lao, A-ch‘éng, Hei-sha- 
jén, I of Li-chiang Fu, and Burmese (the last with Burmese 
characters). The following table shows the sounds given for 
“two”, “three”, “heaven”, and “ water” :— 








Name of Tribe. | Two. Three. | Heaven. | Water. 
(? Lolo.) 
Ts‘uan-man ... <x“ ni sa mu | i 
I of Tung-ch‘uan Fu. ar ni sé mu i 
A-ch‘éng : as iat néng ssl nii i-chieh 
I of Li- > 5. <i ni hsii mei cho 
(? Shan.) 
Nung-jén ae se eis sung san fa nan 
Pai-i... see ee <a suan sang fa nan 
T‘u-lao eee oes see sung san wo nan 
Hei-sha-jén_... ‘ii rer sung san po-pén lan 

















Although these sounds are imperfectly conveyed through the 
clumsy medium of Chinese characters, the dialects are clearly 
divisible into Lolo and Shan. The Burmese sounds for “ two” 
“three”, and “water” are not given, but some that are given show 
a curious resemblance to Lolo sounds, ¢g., “la” (hand), “ mou” 
(heaven), “ ni” (sun), “ ch‘ih (sheep), and “ shui” (gold). 

Again, among the 141 tribes given in the Zopography there are 
very few indeed, and those only the shortly-described and unim- 
portant, which cannot be identified from illustrations or letterpress 
as belonging to the Thibetan (including Si-fan and Ku-tsung), 
Lolo, Shan, or Miao-tzii families. There are one or two that may 
be either Lolo or Si-fan, but these two families seem somewhat 
closely related. 

To make what follows clear, something must be said about 
nomenclature. In Chinese the more general terms for foreigner 
(contemptuous) or barbarian are “1”, “ Fan”, and “Man” (“ Man- 
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tzii”), the last term meaning more exactly “barbarian of the south”. 
“Lolo” is a Chinese corruption of “Lu-lu”, the name of a former 
chieftain of the people who call themselves “ Nersu”, and has come 
to stand for that people. “Shan” is the Burmese term adopted by 
Europeans for the people that call themselves “Tai”, “Pu-nong”, 
etc. “Miao-tzii”, a Chinese word meaning “ roots”, is confined by 
the more accurate to the aborigines of Kuei-chou and Western 
Hu-nan. “T‘u-fan” seems to stand sometimes for “ Lolo” and 
sometimes for “ Si-fan”. 


Lolo. 


The old Chinese name for this race was “Ts‘uan Man’— 
“Ts‘uan barbarians”—a name taken from one of their chiefs. The 
Topography says : 

“The name of ‘ Ts‘uan Man’ is a very ancient one, and origi- 
nally the tribes of Ts‘uan were very numerous. There was that 
called ‘ Lu-lu Man’, for instance, now improperly called ‘ Lo-lo’. 

These people call themselves “ Nersu”, and the vocabularies 
show that they stretch in scattered communitics as far as Ssti-mao, 
and along the whole southern border of Yiin-nan. It appears from 
the Topography that they are found also on the Burmese border, 
for under the heading of “Ts‘uan Man” an extract is given from 
the Topography of T‘éng-yiich Chou (Momein) as follows : 

“The old Ts‘uan of Méng-shan do not die. When old, they 
grow tails, eat men, not distinguishing their own children ; love 
the hills and fear the abodes of men, and run as strongly as wild 
beasts. The natives call them autumn foxes. But, still, they are 
not invariably to be found.” 

This is nonsense, but it shows that there are Lolo on the 
Burmese border. 

Where the Lolo came from is not yet known, but of their 
present habitat it is possible to get an idea. In the great bend of 
Yang-tzi, in 103° east longitude, between that river and the An- 
ning River, the Lolo are at home ; there they live independent of 
China, under their own tribal chiefs and aristocracy—the “ black 
bones” of Mr. Baber’s fascinating description. Thence they extend 
in a scattered manner as far north as Wén-ch‘uan Hsien, in latitude 
31° 15’, longitude 100° 30’ east, whence a Welsh missionary has 
sent me “lu-sweh” (//as in Welsh) as their local sound for “ moon”. 
To the west they extend to the Mekhong. To the south they are 
found occupying here and there the higher ground, until the plateau 
breaks into the plain. To the east they are found as far as Kuei- 
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yang Fu. They seem to be more numerous as Ta-liang Shan, 
their present home, is approached, and they form much the largest 
part of the population in North-eastern Yiin-nan and North- 
western Kuei-chou. Their tribes are known to the Chinese under 
the following names: Ts‘uan, Wu or Pai Man, Man-tzi, I-jén, 
I-chia, Tung-ch‘uan, Li-chiang, Han, Kan or Shui I, A-ch‘, 
A-ch‘éng, Hei, Pai, Miao, Hai, Kan, Sa-mi, A-ché, Lu-wu, Sa-wan, 
A-hé, P‘u-la, Hua, Ta or Hsiao Lolo, P‘u-té, Woni (Ha-ni), Ma-hé, 
Pu-tu, Li-hsieh, Nieh-su, and K‘a-to. 


Shan. 


It appears from the Yiin-nan Topography that “P‘o” is an 
ancient generic term for this race. “P‘o I, otherwise Pai I, were 
incorporated with China at the beginning of the Yuan Dynasty 
(1206 AD.). Their country was situated on the borders of 
Burmah and Ch‘é-li. They are now found all over the south-west 
of the province” (mentions fifteen prefectures). It seems that to 
the same race belonged the ancient kingdoms of the Ai-lao, of 
Nan-chao (now Ching-tung), and Pai Kuo (now Ta-li). 

The Shan are not found north-east of Yiin-nan Fu. The 
first we came across was at Yuan-chiang Chou. But they are 
found at the lower levels all along the south Yiin-nan border, 
and from Kwang-nan Fu along our route to the border of Kuei- 
chou they form almost the whole population. They must have 
been masters of Kwang-si before the Chinese, for the Chén-t‘ai’s 
Yamén at Nan-ning and the Examination-hall at Kuei-lin are said 
to have been built upon the sites of Shan palaces. 

It would be interesting to know how the Shan reached 
Kwang-si, whether through Tonquin or across the Yiin-nan plateau. 
The Shan in southern Kuei-chou are undoubtedly immigrants from 
Kwang-si, and did not cross the plateau. It is curious that the 
late Roman Catholic Bishop of Kuei-chou, Mgr. Albrand, who 
had formerly been a missionary in Northern Burmah, often remarked 
the resemblance between the Shan speech and that of the Chung- 
chia ; but, according to Pére Bodinier, the Bishop’s knowledge died 
with him. 

The Shan language is softer than Chinese or Lolo, with fewer 
gutturals and aspirates, and appears easy to learn. The numerals 
show a curious resemblance in sound to the Cantonese. 

The Shan call themselves Tai, Pu-tai, Pu-nong (or nung), Pu- 
man, Pu-jii, Pu-chei, Pu-én, Pu-yiei, and Pu-shui. Their tribes are 
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called by the Chinese P‘o, Pa or Pai I) Shui Han or Hua Pai I, 
Pai-jén, T‘u-jén, P‘u-man, Pai, Hei or Hua T‘u-lao, Nung or Lung 
Jén, Sha-jén, Hei or Pai Sha-jén, Min-chia, Shui-chia, Chung-chia, 
and Yao-jén. 

Miao-tzt. 

In Part I, I omitted to mention that at a market-town named 
Pai-ai, passed on the 10th November 1885, the day before reaching 
Pi-chieh Hsien, we met a number of “ Hua Miao” (party-coloured 
Miao-tzii), so called from their dress, from one of whom I obtained 
a short vocabulary (Miao-tzii No. 1). It was market-day, and 
there was so much confusion and shouting that I could only get a 
few words with the man. He told me that his people did not pray 
to Buddha, but worshipped in the heart before eating. 

In the “ Hei Miao” (black-clothed Miao-tzii) dialect there are 
said to be eight “tones”. 

From a book named Miao-fang-pei-lan (Guide to the Mtao-tzt 
Country), and the Miao-tzi vocabularies taken by Messrs. Parker 
and Hosie, I gather that the Miao-tzii are divided into a number 
of tribes speaking dialects of one language, which is of, the 
Chinese sort. They occupy at present Eastern Kuei-chou and 
Western Hu-nan, being very numerous around Ku-chou and Pa- 
chai, in the south-east of Kuei-chou. They are known to the 
Chinese by a multitude of names, but always with the affix “ Miao”, 
as Hei, Hua, or Ya-ch‘iio (black, party-coloured, or magpie Miao). 

In the following vocabularies Sir Thomas Wade’s system of 
spelling has been followed, with a few necessary additions. 


1 Several different Chinese characters are made to stand for this sound, 
which is, according to the Zofography, merely a clumsy attempt at “ P‘o”. 
This “ Pai I”, meaning Shan, must be carefully distinguished from “Pai 1”, 
an abbreviation of “ Pai I-chia’” (white-clothed) Lolo. The character is often 
the same, 2.c., “ pai” (white) ; but in the former case it is used for its sound, 
and in the latter for its sense. 
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3. MIAO-TZi_ VOCABULARIES. 




















I. 2. | I. 2. 
Date ee »+ | Nov. 10, 1885. | Apr. 19, 1886. || Father oe | a pa 
Place oa oe Pai-ai Kuei-yang Fu | Mother at | i mi 
Call themselves as is Pho | Brother, elder.. | wa t‘ia 
Called by the Chinese Huo Miao Hei Miao = younger; as chu-ta 
Call the Chinese... aa Diior Sister, elder .. | re a-lui 
I ho yi | 4, younger | nia 
2 ou? or Head ve | me ko# 
3 pu pieh Hand sa p‘ieh 
4 pi thlo Foot .. ° ee la 
5 pa chia Heaven «| kota vei 
6 cho dier Sun .. “a nai t‘ai 
7 chung hsiang | Moon | oe thlar 
8 yi ya | Fire .. co] oe thiang 
9 ch‘ou chiio | Water «eo | ee er 
10 ko cher |Dog .. - | oe thlar? 
II s cher-ha \Pig .. eal ow pat 
20 as or-cher | Horse aw) * m‘a 
100 sia yi pa |Goat.. - ats li 
1000 as yi ser Iron .. ee oe t‘er 
Copper sod «a té? 
| Silver jm - ni 
} | 
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QUARTERLY SUMMARY 


OF 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND WORK, &c. 


PREHISTORIC AND BRITISH REMAINS. Westminster Abbey. 
Castle Caldwell, co. Fermanagh. | St. Olave, Old Jewry, London. 
Chysauster, Cornwall. | Warrington. 
Woolwich, Kent. | Barfreston, Kent. 
Elbolton. | Swanage, Dorset. 
Maldon Road, Essex. Kirby Hall. 
Havant. Castor, Northampton. 
ROMAN REMAINS. Llandaff Cathedral. 
Dover. | Garston. 
Sittingbourne. | Crowland Abbey. 
Springhead, near Southfleet. | Ampton, Suffolk. 
Peterborough. | Southwark, London. 
Lincoln. | Rochester. 
Southwark. | Waltham, Eleanor Cross. 
Falkirk. | Canterbury Cathedral. 
ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS. Helpstone, near Peterborough. 
Peterborough. Holderness. 
MEDIAVAL CHURCHES, CROSSES, &C. Staffordshire. 
Elgin. CoINs, &C. 
Upper Helmsley, near Stamford West Shefford, near Newbury. 
Bridge. | Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
Newcastle. | Paisley. 


PREHISTORIC AND BRITISH REMAINS. 


A STONE AXE was found during the past summer on the property of J. 
C. Bloomfield, Esq., D.L., of Castle Caldwell, County Fermanagh. It is 
remarkable in the fact that a large portion of the original gum, or mastic, 
in which the timber handle was imbedded, remains upon its surface. 
This mastic is of a dark-brown colour, and burns with a clear flame, pro- 
ducing an aromatic perfume, and leaving a liquid gelatinous residuum. 
Axes from Western Australia are secured to their handles in a similar way. 
This Fermanagh celt was used as a wedge, probably for splitting timber, 
because the cutting edge is equally bevelled on both sides; the base of 
the implement is flat, and has clear and well-defined marks of having been 
struck with a hammer or mallet. It is 5 inches long and 3 inches wide, 
and measures 134 inch across the head. It is made of hard green sand- 
stone, and is of the type usually found in the locality. The handle 
gripped it round the centre, where there is a slight depression, which is 
filled with mastic, leaving the cutting edge and head quite free. 

Mr. Harrison, of Ightham, has discovered over 400 paleolithic flint 
implements lying on the surface, at various heights and over a wide area, 
round Ightham in Kent. 
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The Council of the Penzance Antiquarian Society have had their 
attention drawn to the destruction of the British village of Chysauster, 
and they passed the following resolution :—‘ That this Society views with 
regret the damage, wilful or accidental, that has been done to the ancient 
monuments and buildings in our neighbourhood, and it specially requests 
the members to make to the honorary secretary individual reports in writing 
of the state of any ancient monuments or buildings within their personal 
knowledge ; these reports to be laid before the Council, who shall take such 
steps as may seem advisable to repair past and prevent future injury.” 
Mr. Cornish said he knew that all the landowners in the locality were 
well disposed to the protection of these ancient monuments, and any 
damage done to such remains was done without their knowledge and con- 
sent. If the resolution were adopted and acted upon, the Society might 
call the attention of owners to the condition of the monuments. 

A boat, or “dug-out”, has been discovered in the excavations for the 
Albert Dock at North Woolwich, whose form was peculiar, but the interest 
of which lay in the fact that a section of the soils above and below it— 
a thing rarely attended to—showed that it belonged to a period very 
slightly preceding, if not actually that of, the Roman arrival in Britain. 

Explorations have, during last year, been going on at Elbolton Cave. 
During Easter week of 1888, the Craven Naturalists’ Society made 
a special visit to the cave and commenced digging. Since that time in- 
vestigations have been carried on intermittently, with highly satisfactory 
results. Elbolton Cave belonged to a much older period than the Vic- 
toria Cave, and had not been used in Roman times, as no bronze articles 
had been discovered. ‘The length of the main chamber was 100 feet, the 
average height 18 feet, but in some portions 30 to 4o feet high. From 
the main chamber there branched off a long passage, difficult of access, 
the floor of which was covered with clay. The floor of the main chamber 
was covered with débris from the roof and clay washed in from the passage. 
A trench was dug at a certain point in this déé7is, and it was hoped the 
floor would be reached in 2 or 3 feet; but although 10 feet had been 
reached, the floor had not yet been discovered. Among the number of 
bones found was a human jaw in good preservation, which showed that 
the possessor had used it well, and probably suffered little from toothache. 
Later on, another jaw was found by Mr. J. W. Davis, hon. secretary of the 
Yorkshire Geological Society, and then more human remains. The human 
bones showed these were the remains of three individuals, three right 
femurs or thigh-bones being discovered ; and the fact that at a depth of 
10 feet from the surface calcined bones with charcoal were found showed 
that men lived in the cave. Some sharp-pointed bones, which were sent 
up to Oxford for identification, we were told, were tattooing instruments. 
Pottery had been found, the character of which was strong proof of the 
age of the cavern. ‘Tusks of wild boar were not uncommon, and a horn 
was found which was probably that of the reindeer, while bones of birds 
were very numerous. 
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An interesting discovery has been made on Mr. H. Jones’s estate in 
Maldon Road, Essex. While using the plough and hod for cutting the new 
Beaconsfield Road through the estate, the workmen came upon a large 
deposit of animal remains, consisting of bones, etc., in small fragments. 
A close examination revealed the fact that some of these fragments had 
been worked, and further search brought to light remains of small bone 
implements in all stages of manufacture. Mr. Hy. Laver, F.S.A., was 
communicated with, and he pronounced the discovery a most interesting 
one, the remains probably being the dédris resulting from the manufacture 
of bone implements of the Romano-British period. The deposit, which 
was about 1o feet square, is now broken up, but specimens of the imple- 
ments will no doubt be placed in the museum. 

Some interments have been found in the chalk near Havant. They 
consist of pit-like cavities 20 ft. deep and 4 ft. square. At the base are 
traces of burnt matter and bones. 


ROMAN REMAINS. 


At Dover, the Early Roman Church, situated on the heights, has been 
reopened, after having been restored, partly at the expense of the War 
Office, but mainly at the expense of a private individual. In the early part 
of the last century the roof had disappeared, and little was left but the 
massive tower and the walls. 

A valuable signet-ring has been discovered, embedded in clay, in a 
brick-field at Sittingbourne, by a workman. The man was engaged in 
digging clay, when he turned up with his spade a large gold ring of antique 
pattern. A large cameo is let into the metal, upon which is beautifully 
engraved a representation of a pair of horses harnessed to a chariot, which 
is being driven by a man in the dress of a Roman charioteer. The ring 
is in perfect preservation, and is possibly a Roman relic, as it was discovered 
on the site of an old Roman settlement. 

Mr. G. W. M. Arnold, of Milton Hall, Gravesend, has added to his 
museum of local antiquities some 1,300 Roman coins, discovered from 
time to time during the last thirty or forty years in the fields adjoining 
Springhead, near Southfleet, the site of the Roman Vagniace. They 
comprise an almost complete series from Augustus to Arcadius and 
Honorius, with a few Consular. 

A splinter of Barnack stone, with some Roman letters carved thereon, 
was found on December 3, in the excavations of the north-east angle of 
Peterborough Cathedral. It was recognised as belonging to a stone found 
some time ago in the south transept, and which was unquestionably Roman. 
When put together, the splinter matched exactly, and helped to form the 
letters LOTE, and half a letter, o or c; underneath are the letters N 0, 
both evidently being part of some inscription. The stone and the splinter 
were found amongst Norman work, and had doubtless been used with 
neighbouring fragments from the remains of the earlier Saxon church, in 
which building it had been used as a quoin. From the size of the stone, 
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18 by 15 inches, it doubtless originally formed part of some large inscrip- 
tion-plate on a Roman building, either at Castor or Peterborough. 

The removal of an accumulation of soil in a piece of garden ground, 
the East Bight, in connection with the building operations at Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth’s mansion, in Eastgate, Lincoln, has brought to light a very 
considerable and important fragment of the eastern wall of the Roman 
city. This fragment consists of a large quadrangular block of solid 
masonry, with dressed facing projecting inwards from the wall. The 
original dimensions appear to have been about 24 feet in length north and 
south, and 15 feet in depth east and west; but much having been removed, 
it is hard to speak with accuracy, The portion remaining measures 14 
feet by ro feet. It is probable we have here the basement of a quadrangular 
tower strengthening the wall, midway between the north-east angle and the 
east gateway. Although large portions of the Roman wall exist in other 
parts of the circuit, this is the only place in which any of the ashlar facing 
has been found remaining. 

Fragments of Roman pottery have been found near St. George’s 
Church, Southwark. 

The North British Railway Company proposes to demolish a portion of 
the remains of the wall of Antoninus Pius, near Falkirk, which was con- 
structed by Lollius Urbicus, a.p. 140, abutting upon the public road 
between Bonnyhill and Falkirk. ‘The railway company have included this 
interesting relic of antiquity within their limits of deviation apparently 
with the object of obtaining a building frontage, the land not being re- 
quired for the purpose of forming the railway. The Society of Antiquaries 
for Scotland have energetically protested against this wanton obliteration 
of ancient remains, and have suggested a modification of the plan, by 
which interference with the Roman earthwork would be avoided without 
detriment to the railway, but the company do not appear disposed to give 
way. The monument is not included in the schedule attached to the Act 
for the Protection of Ancient Monuments, and unless some prompt measures 
are taken for its preservation, it will run great risk of being swept away. 
We understand that Sir John Lubbock is interesting himself in the 
matter. 


ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS. 


On November 8th of last year there were uncovered in the south transept 
of the buried Saxon church in Peterborough Cathedral a portion of one of 
the side altars. It was anticipated by the clerk of the works, Mr. J.'T. Irvine, 
that such would come to light during the excavations now proceeding for 
the arching over of the remains. ‘The portion of the altar now brought to 
light is the east wall or reredos, and one of the foundation slabs on which 
rested the pillars to support the altar slab. Both are in their position as 
they were when nearly a thousand years ago the sacred edifice was fired 
by the Danes. The reredos wall is about six feet in length, and the sup- 
porting slab in front of it about two feet. The sister foundation slab is 
VOL. III. L 
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not to be found. Another very handsome Saxon tomb-slab has been 
found in the north transept of Peterborough Cathedral. By its side is a 
smaller one, and they are supposed to mark the graves of mother and 
child. 

Some workmen having cut out a Saxon burying-ground at the back of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, a committee took the matter up, and as a 
result a number of skeletons, about 100 urns, and a large number of 
weapons and ornaments have been placed in the museum. (See anzée, 


vol. ii, p. 257.) 


MEDIZ:VAL CHURCHES, CROSSES, &c. 


The “ Muckle Cross” of Elgin has been restored. The first cross was 
a wooden one of the fourteenth century ; this was replaced by one of stone 
in 1650, having on its summit the same effigy of a lion which now sur- 
mounts the restored cross. On the removal of the cross in 1792, the 
lion was taken to the college garden in Elgin, and placed on the college 
wall (once part of the precinct wall) near the Pans port, the property at 
that time of the Hon. Skene Duff. This heraldic lion has now been 
restored, to the satisfaction of the people of Elgin, and surmounts a new 
cross, due to the local patriotism of Mr. Macandrew. 

The village church at Upper Hemsley, near Stamford Bridge, has been 
rebuilt upon its old foundations of the tenth century. 

On November 1, two human thigh-bones were found by some workmen 
employed in repairing the pavement of Nun Street, Newcastle. There was 
also discovered a small headstone, but nothing on it to indicate when the 
remains were interred. On the previous day the remains of a skeleton 
were found at the same place. ‘The skull was in a fairly good state of 
preservation, and contained a number of teeth in excellent condition. 
The discovery was made at a depth of only two feet. ‘The old convent, 
from which Nun Street takes its name, once stood on the spot where the 
remains were found. 

Some interesting discoveries have been made at the pulling down of 
the Church of St. Olave, Old Jewry, London. Some seven feet below the 
pavement, at the west end of the nave, a very large, roughly built Gothic 
arch was brought to light. Its form is similar to those of Old London 
Bridge, and the Builder conjectures that it probably spanned a stream which 
flowed into the Thames from the morass about Finsbury and Moorfields. 

The Building News published a copy of a drawing of the north tran- 
sept front of Westminster Abbey, bearing Wren’s signature and approval, 
and dated May 1719. It shows the front as it stood then, and also the 
alterations or “restorations which were proposed to be made in it, and 
which, being made with slight modifications soon afterwards, brought it to 
the form which it had till lately. The Building News states that “a 
new design has been made for replacing the great rose window”. A 
letter signed “M.” in the Atheneum points out that ‘that window is 
indeed not much like what was there in the thirteenth century, and, if 
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that be all that is required of it, any decently educated architect of our 
time ought to be able to produce a better. But to one who looks for more 
in architecture than mere cusps and mouldings it is a good window enough. 
It fits its place well, and looks well both inside and outside of the church ; 
and as a well-meant and fairly successful attempt to improve the church at 
a time when such attempts were not generally successful, it deserves better 
than to be turned out to please a passing whim of fashion. But the 
window has a higher claim to respect in that it is filled with contemporary 
painted glass. It is dated 1722, and is a really remarkable work. Glass 
painting was an art not much practised in the eighteenth ce. —_v, and two 
of the best examples of it which we have are in the Abt sd of them 
the better is that in the north transept. It is not a mock-meuixval com- 
pilation, but it takes its place well and naturally amongst the real medizval 
work which surrounds it—far better, indeed, than do most of the correctly 
‘Gothic’ windows put up of late years ; and the fact that the style is the 
style of its own time is not a fault, but a merit. I have no objection to 
any number of designs for the great rose window being made by any one 
who chooses to make them; but I earnestly hope that the Dean and 
Chapter will use their authority to prevent any one of them from ‘re- 
placing’ the good and interesting work which is already there, and that 
they will not on any account allow the ‘adaptation’ of the glass to a new 
window, which may perhaps be suggested. The glass and the tracery are 
one design, and to put the glass into tracery of another form would, even 
if honestly attempted, be its certain destruction.” 

While a quantity of rubbish was being removed from the cellar of the 
Warrington Rectory recently, a window was found which formerly belonged 
to what, before the restoration of the parish church in 1860, was known 
as the Boteler Chapel. The window consists of a centre panel of frosted 
glass, which bears the arms of the Boteler family, round which is a border 
of navy-blue and ruby. It has now been fitted in one of the windows on 
the south side of the parish church, next to the Patten Chapel. A portion 
of the window bearing an inscription was shattered beyond remedy. The 
inscription read as follows: ‘ Beneath this window lieth the body of Sir 
Thomas Boteler, of Bewsey, Knight, founder of Boteler’s Free Grammar 
School, Warrington. Sir Thomas died April 27th, meccccxxii.” The 
following inscription has been added to the restored window: “In 
memory of Sir Thomas Boteler, of Bewsey, Knight, who died April 27th, 
1522, founder of Boteler’s Free Grammar School. Re-erected by N. B. 
Percival, Churchwarden, 1888.” A number of ancient candle-brackets 
have also been discovered. 

The rumours that the ancient Norman church of Barfreston, Kent, was 
about to be restored, and that in such a manner as to destroy much of the 
beauty of the building, and permanently injure its unique character (see 
ante, vol. ii, p. 53), seem to have some foundation ; in fact, we are told 
that the church is in urgent need of repairs, not of restoration, and: that 
only the necessary repairs are to be undertaken. ‘The roof isin a miserable 
condition, and it is intended to impose one of the original pitch ; this is 
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to be of open timber-work sufficiently strong to prevent the walls spreading 
any further. This is also said to be absolutely necessary, as the walls are 
considerably out of the straight, and, the plaster having fallen off, showing 
the laths in a number of places. 

Sir J. C. Robinson called the attention of the Society of Antiquaries 
to the treatment of the tower of Swanage Church, Dorset, by a leading 
parishioner, who had replaced the old mullions and louvres of the belfry 
windows by new, in spite of the good condition of the old work, and had 
now commenced the insertion of a stone moulding round the clock face, 
to the great disfigurement of the tower. All this had been done without 
a faculty. After some discussion it was unanimously resolved : “That this 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries desires to express a hope that the 
Bishop of Salisbury will not sanction any plan that involves the alteration 
or destruction of the ancient character or of any of the ancient features in 
the interesting old church tower at Swanage.” 

The Earl of Winchilsea contemplates restoring Kirby Hall. He 
recently entertained, in the ruined hall, a party of friends and professional 
gentlemen to discuss his project. A representative of a local newspaper 
was invited, and the following is taken from his account :—“‘ The ruins of 
Kirby Hall are a short distance from Weldon Station, on the Midland 
Line, standing amidst a fertile and well-wooded country, whose belts of 
trees now display in their foliage the beautiful autumn tints that give the 
country an attraction of its own at the season of falling leaves. Fifty years 
have passed since the old grey walls of Kirby Hall, nestling in the shadow 
of surrounding trees, were inhabited, and the building is in greater part 
roofless. Its exterior architecture, however, still remains in enduring stone, 
to be admired as one of the finest examples of Elizabethan design to be 
found, and though the main roof is gone, and the grass grows where once 
were floors, the walls, with the old-fashioned oriel windows and broken 
panes of glass, are still in an admirable state of preservation for so ancient 
a building. It cannot be said, as Sir Walter Scott remarked of Melrose, 
that the sun gilds but to flint these grey ruins, whatever enhancing effect 
moonlight might have, from a romantic point of view. As appears from 
the crest of a boar’s head out of a ducal coronet on several parts of the 
building, the hall was originally built for the Stafford family, and in 1577 
it became the property of Sir Christopher Hatton, who here entertained 
Queen Elizabeth with great splendour. For a long period Kirby Hall was 
the principal seat of the Hattons—the family name of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham—and like most buildings of that time, it is con- 
structed round a quadrangle. Above the entrance on the north side was 
a chapel, and on the south side is a great hall, and also what were the 
chief living rooms of the family ; while on the western side there was a 
picture gallery 150 feet long, and on the east of the quadrangle the offices 
and bedrooms. ‘The best preserved portions of the buildings are the rooms 
on the south side, where the principal entrance was, and in one of these 
rooms there was shown, for the inspection of the visitors, some quaint MSS. 
pertaining to the family. Most interesting was an illuminated MS. by Sir 
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William Dugdale, containing exact drawings made in 1640 of many arms 
and monuments then existing in Peterborough, Lincoln, and other cathe- 
drals, but soon afterwards destroyed.” 

The church porch of Castor, Northampton, has undergone “ restora- 
tion”. The roof has been thoroughly repaired. New oak moulded plates, 
of the same design as the old, were found to be necessary, and all new 
English oak, span 6 feet by 4, and the same covered with best red 1% deal 
boards and covered on top with new lead 6 lb. to the foot, and the gutters 
with 7 lb. lead and proper down pipes conveying the water clear from the 
building. ‘The outer walls have been thoroughly repaired and the plaster 
cleared off the inside (the porch was last repaired in 1733), thereby show- 
ing the old rude masonry. Parts of the remains of the old Norman porch 
were discovered by several heads belonging to the corbel course of same 
style as in the south transept. 

It appears that owing to “restoration”, Landaff Cathedral is now in a 
“ dangerous state”. We reproduce, without further comment, the following 
from a local paper: “When this cathedral was restored, about fifteen 
years ago, the diocesan architect, the late Mr. John Pritchard, surmounted 
the south-west tower with a spire, the base of which is surrounded with 
large statues of Bishop Ollivant, St. Dubricius, and others connected with 
the cathedral. At that time Mr. Freeman not only denounced the spire 
as a work not in keeping with the remainder of the structure, but also 
doubted, as the old tower was only surmounted with a pinnacle, whether 
the foundation would carry the spire. ‘Ten years ago a rather alarming 
crack appeared in the tower, and recently a second one, still more alarm- 
ing. Mr. Seddon, architect, came down from London, and on examining 
the base of the tower, found that a settlement had taken place, and the 
apex of the tower, when tested, was found to be considerably out of the 
perpendicular. ‘The work was placed in the hands of Mr. Clarke, builder, 
who has been two months at work trying to secure the tower from further 
depression, but several architects are of the opinion that the spire will have 
to be moved. It appears that a spring was left under the piers without a 
course being provided to carry off the water, and this has spread and 
destroyed the masonry. In the excavations recently made by Mr. Clarke, 
he has discovered not only the foundation of an ancient British church, 
but has brought out six stone coffins or cists, the bodies in which were in a 
perfect state of preservation, and were removed from the stone coffins and 
interred in the cemetery. One stone coffin is perfect, and is undoubtedly 
the best specimen of the kind yet found in the principality. There are 
others in the ground there, and will be unearthed as the work proceeds. 
The rebuilding of some of the piers at the western part of the cathedral 
Mr. Clarke considers absolutely necessary. The western end is now 
barricaded, and the congregation enter and leave by the north and south 
doors.” 

The church at Garston, Lancashire, was a plain but very substantial 
structure of red sandstone, rebuilt in 1715 by Edward Norris, of Speke Hall, 
a very fine timber house standing about three miles to the south of Garston. 
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This church, of 1715, which was a plain parallelogram, and of small size, 
has recently been taken down, and its materials used to construct a wall to 
the new churchyard. Below the foundations were found numerous stones 
belonging to an earlier and much larger building. These consist of many 
pieces of octagonal columns and responds; capitals of pillars of two 
patterns, evidently from nave and chancel arcades ; fragments of chancel 
arch-piers, very richly and elaborately panelled, with late perpendicular 
tracery, beautifully wrought in white freestone ; many pieces of moulded 
copings, and of a crenulated parapet ; window-mullions and tracery, some 
being evidently belfry windows from a tower; gargoyles and voussoirs of 
arches, and other work. All these indicate a building of some importance, 
the details being all large and bold. The date of nearly all these fragments 
appears to be late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. From the number 
of capitals found, the church cannot have had less than three bays in the 
nave and two in the chancel. Some of the richer work of fine stone may 
not improbably have formed part of a private chapel attached to the 
church, and, judging from its style, it would correspond with the date of 
the Norris who fought at Flodden, and afterwards took part in the English 
invasion of Scotland, whence he brought from Holyrood House a magnifi- 
cent piece of Renaissance panelling, which he set up in his hall at Speke, 
where it still exists. It is much to be regretted that the greater part of 
these interesting remains were cut up to build the churchyard wall, in spite 
of many protests made against such vandalism. The indifference to 
antiquarian pursuits which is characteristic of Liverpool and its neighbour- 
hood is more to blame for this than the contractor into whose hands these 
relics fell; he would willingly have carried out any plan put forward for 
their preservation. 

A local newspaper gives the following news of the works in progress at 
Crowland (or Croyland) Abbey: “ The fine old ruins of the east end of the 
nave of Crowland Abbey have been put into a very good state of repair by 
Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough. ‘The pillars, arch, and screen have been 
thoroughly overhauled, and to all appearance will be preserved, without 
much further outlay, for several generations. The pillars and arches of the 
south arcade are next to be taken in hand, and it is to be hoped that the 
fine old doorway in the west front will not be neglected for want of funds. 
The rector of Crowland Abbey writes that the workmen employed at 
Croyland found the piers of the south arcade of the old nave built upon 
column stones and capitals of Norman work used as spreading footing. 
The portions so found correspond to the existing portions of Joffrid’s 
Abbey (1113). Some of the stones are completely split, no doubt from 
the earthquake in 1114.” 

A number of late brasses have recently been found in Ampton Church, 
Suffolk, and are to be relaid in their original slabs. 

Two almost perfect pilgrims’ bottles have been found in Tabard Street, 
Southwark, in some recent excavations, one being of green-glazed ware, 
the other red. 
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A fine incense-boat of latten, once gilt, was recently found near 
Rochester. It is of Italian work early in the sixteenth century. 

With the exception of the railing round the monument, the work of 
renovating the Eleanor Cross at Waltham has been completed. Mr. 
Harry Hemms, of Exeter, a well-known sculptor, had charge of the work. 
The original parts have been carefully placed in their proper positions, 
with the substantial work of the newer parts. Among the original pieces of 
carved stone which are now in the cross are several pieces which for years 
had been buried in the walls of the Falcon Hotel, and some pieces which 
had been dug out of the foundation when excavating some time ago. 
The original cross which surmounted the monument is now in the hands 
of one of the Restoration Committee. In 1832 it was discovered em- 
bedded close to the monument, and from it Mr. Clarke, the architect at 
the restoration of 1832, designed the cross that at present surmounts the 
structure. ‘The original cross is much chipped and otherwise damaged. 

An interesting discovery in connection with Canterbury Cathedral has 
been made. In the year 1827 there were two large portraits above the 
Warriors’ Chapel ; one was that of St. Gregory, and the other that of St. 
Augustine. They suddenly disappeared, and were supposed to have been 
stolen, but they have come to light again. From a communication made 
by the Countess of Guildford to Mr. H. G, Austin, that gentleman visited 
Fythorne, and there recognised the pictures. ‘They had been stored away 
in Eythorne Church, covered with straw, no doubt being considered _prac- 
tically useless. They have just been handed over to the cathedral 
authorities by the Rector of Eythorne. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine has been noting some ancient remains recently found 
near Peterborough, among which were portions of stone interlaced work 
from the tower of Helpstone Church, now in the vicarage gardens, and 
part of across shaft, also of interlaced patterns, now lying in a mason’s yard, 
having been used as pitching to a public road at Caistor. 

A remarkable metal crucifix has been discovered beneath the chancel- 
floor of a church in the Holderness district. It is of bronze, and the 
figure is hollowed out at the back. It is six inches long, and the stretch of 
the arms is five-and-a-half inches. The feet are not folded over each 
other. The full drapery round the waist is fastened with a girdle, and 
comes down nearly to the feet. ‘The crucifix cannot be later in date than 
the twelfth century, and is possibly not a little earlier than even this. 
Metal crucifixes of such a date are exceptional ; the British Museum 
contains nothing within two centuries of it. It seems probable that it is 
of English make, with certain Irish characteristics in the mind of the 
artificer. It has evidently been attached to wood, possibly to a proces- 
sional cross. 

Mr. C. Lynam discovered a singular flat plate of copper of thirteenth 
century date, on which were engraved two seal-like medallions, one repre- 
senting David with the harp. It was found in Staffordshire. 
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COINS, &c. 


A small but interesting hoard of silver coins has come to light in an 
old half-timbered cottage at the little village of West Shefford, near New- 
bury. It consists chiefly of shillings and sixpences of Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I ; they were found in a jug secreted in a hole under the 
stairs. The cottage is just opposite the manor house where Charles I was 
quartered when on the march to Oxford in November 1644, with his army. 
He had passed through the village the previous year, the day before the 
memorable battle of Newbury Wash. One of the shillings of Charles I 
is of the rude type struck at the Tower of London after the king had fled 
from the capital, when the regular officers of the Mint were probably 
dispersed. 

Early in January a silver penny of the reign of Henry II was found at 
Lyme Regis, Dorset. Coins of this reign are very scarce, and the one 
under notice bears evidence of being long in the ground. 

A North British newspaper states that while several labourers were at 
work repairing a drain in East Buchanan Street, Paisley, one of them 
found a gold coin which seemed to be of ancient date. The markings are 
indistinct. It is irregular in shape, and weighs over 4 dwt., and is slightly 
smaller than a sovereign. 








All communications should be directed to “The E-ditor, Archeological Rewmew", 
270, Strand, W.C. 
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